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HENRY KIDDLE, 
LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
| npn in the spring of this year, the | opening page of which “ Henry Kiddle”’ 
people of New York city were sur- | appeared as the author. In public and 


prised by the appearance of a book entitl- | private life the late superintendent of the 
ed “Spiritual Communications,” in the | great public school system of New York, 
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had been esteemed a man of remarkable 
practical discernment, of vigorous execu- 
tive capacity, and clear, emphatic judg- 
ment, hence his fathership of a volume 
whose contents indicated a complete ac- 
ceptance of the tenets of spiritualism, as 
held by its most pronounced advocates, 
presented an anomaly wholly unintelli- 
gible to the great majority. Mr. Kiddle 
had been associated with the educational 
work of the city from youth; for twenty 
years or more he had occupied positions of 
the highest responsibility in the organiza- 
tion and management of the grand system 
of instructing the children of our metrop- 
olis, and, it is a matter of general acknowl- 


edgment, that to him more was due than 


to any other man, for the completeness of 
organization, and the admirable discipline 
which distinguish the schools as a whole. 
Indeed, his training, scholarship, and 
experience; his wisdom, prudence, and 
fidelity, had won the respect and confi- 
dence of all who were interested in the 
matter of education, and until this book 
appeared, of which the title is given, no 
question had risen touching the fitness 
of Mr. Kiddle for the important place he 
occupied. 

No sooner was the avowal made of his 
sympathy with those who believe that 
the spirits of the dead can hold com- 
munication with the living, than doubts 
were expressed concerning Mr. Kiddle’s 
sanity, and capability for discharging the 
duties cf his office; and, in the course of a 
few weeks, so much excitement was 
aroused that he offered his resignation. 

How far a man’s belief in what is de- 
nominated “ unorthodox,” may affect his 
conduct in the affairs of a profession or 
business, is yet to be determined; but 
certain it is, that many persons of “ spirit- 
ualistic” tendencies live among us, and 





perform their parts well as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, merchants, etc. It is said in Mr. 
Kiddle’s case, that nearly all the teachers 
in the New York schools were earnestly 
in favor of his retention of the superin- 
tendency, confidently thinking that his 
religious views would not detract from 
his efficiency as their superior. 

One day, in the latter part of August 
of the present year, Mr. Kiddle entered 
the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, and was invited to subject his head 
to the manipulation of Mr. Nelson Sizer. 
To this he consented, and was then con- 
ducted to the room of Mr. Sizer, who 
performed his part in his customary 
thorough manner. Soon after this ex- 
amination, and before Mr. Kiddle had 
left the office, Prof. L. N. Fowler came 
in, having just arrived from the country. 
Without being introduced to the veteran 
teacher, he was requested to examine his 
head, and immediately did so. It should 
be said that neither Mr Sizer. nor Mr. 
Fowler had met Mr. Kiddle before, and 
were not aware of having him under 
their hands until after they had dic- 
tated to reporters their views of his 
organization. The two delineations made 
under such circumstances by phrenolo- 
gists whose reputation is world-wide, 
offer a very interesting comparative study, 
and we think that no better use can be 
made of space in ou. columns than that 
of printing both as they were dictated. 


Mr. SIZER said: 


“We judge that you have derived your 
constitution largely from the mother’s 
side of the house; the build, the features, 
the form of the head, indicate your 
mother’s characteristics. You have in- 
herited the elements of health and long 
life, and, we judge, come from a stock 
that lives to be old. You are compact 
and vigorous, capable of mastering the 
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situation, and of putting as much force 
into a given line of action as most men of 
your size could do; in fact, there is a kind 
of endurance about you that would en- 
able you to surpass larger men than your- 
self. The tall, long-armed men can not 
endure as much as you. 

“ Another trait of your constitution is, 
that you have the power of concentrating 
force quickly on a point. If you were a 
soldier, or a surgeon, if you were a sea- 
man, or a mechanic, you would be able 
to throw into one supreme effort, in an 
emergency, a great amount of power; for 
instance, if you were leading a cavalry 
charge in the army, you would be likely 
to do some things that would attract at- 
tention; you would turn the enemy, you 
would take advantage of its weak points, 
through your quickness of perception, 
readiness of decision, and promptness 
of action. If you were a surgeon, your 


associates would sce you do the same 
thing in that field. 

“Your intellect is intuitive in its type, 
rather than cogitative. 


Within the last 
ten or fifteen years your mind has worked 
toward the cogitative, without losing any 
of the intuitive ; but during the first three 
quarters of your life, your mind worked 
mainly by intuitive suggestion. Your 
first judgments are your best, and if you 
fail to act up to your first well-defined 
impression, you generally regret it. If 
you were a public speaker, in the school, 
college, lecture-room, pulpit, or at the 
Bar, you would make some of your best 
marks under circumstances which took 
you by surprise. The best things you 
ever do or say, are done when you are 
pressed, and must do or say something 
quickly ; for instance, if you were a poli- 
tician, or a lawyer, and I were your op- 
ponent, I would never interject any words 
to annoy you during your speech, because 
then is the time you would show your 
genius in ‘ biting back.’ 

“You have a good memory of what 
you see, and generally see as much as 
there is to be seen. Your power to de- 
scribe, by tongue, or pen, is excellent; 
consequently, you would make a good 





teacher, for you can gain, retain, and 
communicate knowledge. 

“You are ingenious, artistic, skillful, 
and you could, in a given time, do more 
work that requires facility of manipula- 
tion than most men. When you are do- 
ing something, it seems as if the work 
were trying to aid you, coming into place 
without being placed; things don’t hang 
back that you think should take place and 
position. 

“Your desire for acquiring is strong, 
and you would make a nice financier in a 
business in which close calculation is 
required. It is said that in the prepara- 
tion of cotton-goods, there has to be 
sharper calculation in financiering, to 
bring all the processes within a given 
cost, than in almost any other business, 
because the margin of profit there is 
reduced to the smallest dimensions. 
You would be likely to succeed in such 
a line, and would also do exceedingly 
well in a chemical works, where every- 
thing is wrought out by the sharpest 
analysis. You could do well as a banker 
or broker. 

“You appreciate the good things of 
the table. Your sense of taste is very 
acute, and that would make you a first- 
rate chemist. You have force of charac- 
ter, ambition, but not quite enough pride. 
You are more honest, just, and upright 
than you are devout. 

“You are sympathetical, willing to bear 
burdens for others, that they may be 
relieved; and though you are wise and 
shrewd in the acquiring of property, when 
you get into society where money is being 
expended, it generally costs you more than 
it does others. You are so liberal in your 
feelings, and so anxious to avoid seeming 
selfish, that you spend more money at a 
picnic, or in a little traveling party than 
the others. You generally have the change 
ready when you get to the ferry, or the 
stage, and you are so anxious not to ap- 
pear close, or stingy, that it happens 
sometimes that your liberality costs\ you 
more than your share of the expendi- 
ture. If you could have more Self- 
esteem, more assumption, more tend- 
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ency to elbow your way to position and 
power, and less of delicate regard for 
other people’s rights and interests, you 
would get along farther and faster. You 
have to be well known to be appreciated 
fully, because you don’t put yourself into 
the front rank. You are not self-assert- 
ing enough; you are more modest than 
most men who have as much knowledge 
in the sphere in which you live.” 

Mr. FOWLER said of him: 

“ You are like your mother in your tone 
of mind; are very impressionable to in- 
ternal emotions or external influences. 
Your mind is more active than your body, 
and you are better prepared to do mental 
than physical labor. 

“There are but few extremes in your 
character, and these are more the result 
of circumstances than of natural con- 
ditions of mind. Thus far in life you 
have been, with preaching and prac- 
ticing, about the same, and you show 
consistency of mind. Your feelings are 
more delicate and tender than common, 
hence you are more in your element in 
female society than among men. You 
have never associated, willingly, with 
rough, uncultivated men. 

“ You have a predominance of the Vital 
and Mental temperaments, which give 
capacity to love and enjoy life; to think 
and to perform mental labor. 

“Your phrenological developments in- 
dicate the following character: You have 
great perceptive power; have a strong 
desire to gain knowledge; learn from 
experience readily; quickly perceive the 
conditions and the relations of things; 
are a good judge of the qualities and the 
uses of things; and could have been a 
good scientific man. Asa physician you 
would diagnose disease accurately; as a 
business man you would make correct 
estimates of various kinds of property, 
and take the advantage of circumstances. 

“You delight to be out in the world, 
and in contact with physical life; but 
more especially, do you delight to study 
mind in its various operations. Your 
reasoning brain is favorably developed, 
and you think much about what you 





hear. Your leading thinking quality is 
the power to analyze, discriminate, com- 
pare, and adjust one thing to another, 
and to derive correct inferences. Within 
ten years past you must have done an 
extra amount of thinking, for Causality 
is large, and sharply developed; which 
indicates culture, hence you are known 
for your ability to comprehend principles, 
to understand the origin of things, and 
to have a disposition to go back to the 
beginning of things. 

“You seldom make an improvement 
on your first judgment of a subject; 
things generally prove to be what you 
first took them to be. 

“You are mirthful without trying to be 
witty. You enjoy lively social company ; 
are genial in your intercourse with so- 
ciety; are very much like your mother in 
being bland, pliable, playful, youthful, 
and versatile in your manner; hence, in 
company you adapt yourself to the 
people with whom you are; and you 
retain youthfulness of mind the same as 
you did twenty years ago. 

“You are quite sensitive, and much 
alive to the remarks of others; are am- 
bitious to excel; mindful of appear- 
ances, and easily stimulated with the 
idea of success or excellence; are not 
vain, and unduly fond of show, but still 
you desire to be a favorite; are not proud, 
and have nota haughty type of mind. You 
do not take pleasure in domineering; 
and if you are placed where you have: 
authority, you exercise it with moder- 
ation and modesty. You prefer to ask 
people to do things rather than to order 
them done. 

“While your feeling of independence 
is quite prominent, you dislike to be un- 
der obligations to any one for anything. 

“You are firm when there is occasion 
to be so, in matters of principle and 
judgment, sometimes even tenacious. 
Your sense of obligation has a regulating 
influence. You can not afford to do 
wrong because it makes you feel unpleas- 
antly all day; yet, although you are quite 
strict with yourself, you are still quite pa- 
tient with others; and as a father, or as a 
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man employing help, you would give your 
children and the help a chance to do 
right of themselves first, before you would 
take them in hand to make them do right, 
when they failed to do so. 

“You are always hopeful, and apt to be 
rather buoyant and elastic in your spirit. 
If you meet with adversity, it does not 
make you droop long. 

“Veneration and Spirituality are gen- 
erally strong. You are not zealous in 
religious matters, unless very much cult- 
ured in that direction. Your religion 
does not consist in a sense of devotion 
and worship, as much it does in doing 
others good, and in doing right. You 
are rather liberal in your religious views, 
and are about as pious out of church as 
in; on Saturday as on Sunday; for religion 
is more a matter of principle with you, 
than of faith, or of religious ceremony. 

“ You have skill, ingenuity, versatility of 
talent, and could turn your attention to a 
variety of work, if necessary. You have 
taste, as applied to works of art, to per- 
fection of mind, to architecture, or to 
nature’s forces, etc. You enjoy everything 
that is sublime, grand, imposing, and 
even terrific, provided you are at a suit- 
able distance from the danger. 

“You are sufficiently reticent to keep 
your private affairs to yourself,and you 
are not very forward to tell things that 
ought to be kept secret. You have an 
easy way of finding out what others know, 
without telling them much of what you 
know yourself. 

“In money matters you do not waste 
or squander. You may spend enough to 
enjoy life, but not to indulge yourself to 
any great extent; could be a good finan- 
cier if you made a business of it, for you 
know the value of property too well to 
waste and squander it. As a man of 
family you would prefer to keep a good 
table, with a plenty and variety upon it, 
and an equally good number of persons 
around it to cat all there is. 

“You are disposed to overcome ordi- 
nary difficulties in your way, but you sel- 
dom fight, quarrel, get up a difficulty, 
or encourage unnecessary disagreement, 





but would show as much or more courage 
in defending your family or principles, as 
you would in defending yourself. You 
do not harbor much revengefulness; you 
can hate, but you can not hold hatred as 
some can. 

“You are characterized for prudence 
and forethought. You early desired to 
marry and devote yourself to the family ; 
are always in your element in good female 
society ; must have been a favorite with 
them all your life, not because you are 
a passionate lover, but because you place 
so high a price on woman. That quality 
you derive from your mother. You are 
fond of children; and would take good 
care of animals as a farmer. 

‘You never forsake your friends al- 
though you may add to your list; are 
attached to home and place, although 


| you could enjoy traveling. You like to 


have a place or home to go to, and enjoy 
spending money to beautify that home; 
are generally happy wherever you are, 
for you started in life with the desire to 
make the best of it, and that which you 
are enjoying, at the time zs your best, and 
so it goes on with one thing and an- 
other. If you are eating peaches they 
are the best; if you are eating grapes 
they are the best thing to eat, etc. 

“You are not a forward talker, but you 
have a smooth, easy, and plain way of 
expressing yourself. People like to listen 
to what you say. You are in the habit 
of doing things orderly; are always neat 
and in style, but you prefer to have others 
put things away rather than to do it your- 
self. 

“Such a head as yours can go through 
the world without making many enemies, 
no matter what their views may be. You 
enjoy uniform health, for you are more 
free from disease than most men, proba- 
bly have paid as few doctor's bills as any 
man; but you can not stand dissipation, 
You are adapted to civilization and the 
science of business, rather than to be a 
pioneer. 

“You have a good general memory of 
the past, and your own experience ; where 
you have been, and what you have done. 
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You are conscious of what is going on 
around you, and seldom lose sight of the 
changes that are taking place in society. 

“You are in the habit of speaking your 
mind, just as you know it, and just as 
you see things at the time, without so 
much regard for who is present, or what 
the fact may be; in other words, you 
think more of telling the truth than you 
do of—when you shall tell it, or who shall 
hear it. You are inclined to be radical, 
at least are quite reformatory, and not 
ignorant of what is going on in the world, 
and if a new order of things is being 
brought about, you will be an investi- 
gator.” 

Aside from the differences in method 
and style, the close similarity of the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Kiddle’s organization 
in these “ characters ” must be very strik- 
ing to the reader. 

Mr. Kiddle obtained his education in 
New York, and commenced to teach in 
Public School No. 1, in Tryon Row, New 
York, as early as 1837, and in 1843 was 
appointed Principal of Ward School No- 
1 (now Grammar School No. 18), the first 
school established by the Board of Edu- 
cation, organized in pursuance of the law 
of 1842. In 1845-6 he taught the school 
connected with the Leake and Watts 
Orphan House, and in the latter year ac- 
cepted the appointment of Vice-Principal 
of Public School (now Grammar School) 
No. 2, in Henry Street. In 1850 he was 
appointed Principal of the School, in 
which position he continued until 1856, 
when he was elected First Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, to fill the 
vacancy created by the decease of Joseph 
McKeen, Esq. In this position, he insti- 
tuted a new system of examinations, more 
exact and thorough than had previously 
existed. He was six times re-elected 
Assistant Superintendent, and, on the 
resignation of S. S. Randall in 1870, was 
unanimously elected City Superintendent. 
To this position he has been three times 
re-elected, having recently entered upon 
his fourth term. 

Mr. Kiddle from 1850 to 1856 was a 
professor in the Female Normal School 








of this city, and after its reorganization, 
in 1864, was appointed Principal of the 
school, performing at the same time the 
duties of Assistant Superintendent. It 
is generally conceded that his organiza- 
tion and management of this school did 
much to advance the professional im- 
provement of the teachers of this city. 

The splendid testimonial presented to 
him on his resignation as instructor in 
the school was a spontaneous and fitting 
tribute to his abilities, and an evidence 
of the very great respect and esteem with 
which he is regarded by all the teachers 
of our public schools. 

On the establishment of the present 
Normal College, in 1870, he retired. Mr. 
Kiddle had thus far, for more than forty 
years, uninterruptedly been connected 
with the public schools of this city, either 
as a teacher or a superintendent, having 
passed through every grade, from that of 
pupil to the highest educational office in 
the gift of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Kiddle did not originally intend to 
devote himself to the work of education, 
but in his early age entered earnestly on 
the study of the law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1847. He had, however, 
formed friendships and associations dur- 
ing his early cafeer which attached him 
to the schools, and the success he had 
achieved, together with the promises of 
the future, induced him to relinquish his 
purpose and continue in the path which 
certainly has been one of success and 
eminent usefulness. 

His: name has been associated in the 
publication of certain valuable text-books, 
one being a treatise on astronomy, widely 
used. During the past few years we find 
his name prominent in connection with 
publications on the theory and practice 
of education. In 1877, after three years 
of preparation, he published, in associa- 
tion with Prof. Schem, the “ Cyclopxdia 
of Education,” and in the years following, 
the “Year- Book of Education.” This 
very important series has been recognized 
as of great advantage to the educational 
interests of this country. It has also 
been accepted abroad as a work of un- 
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usual literary and educational merit ; and, 
being the first of its kind in the English 
language, the International Jury of the 
Paris Exposition decreed a medal to the’ 
“Cyclopedia;” and, as a further ac- 


knowledgment, the Minister of Public 
Instruction of the French Republic con- 
ferred upon Mr. Kiddle the high honor 
of nominating him “Officer of Academy ” 
(Officter d’ Académie), 
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“THE VOW 


ee an interesting article on “ Animal 
Magnetism,” by Thos. A. Beel, in the 
September fhumber of the JOURNAL, 
where his points are well taken, and 
afford a good answer to the one he criti- 
cises, there occurs quite a serious mistake 
in reference to “laying on of hands.” I 
dislike to see so able an argument marred 
by a misquotation from the Scriptures, 
when they do afford some aid to his po- 
sition. I also desire to make clear a point 
generally misunderstood, and which has 
bred both much heresy and much abuse 
of those whose practice is Scriptural, 
though their theory is erroneous. 

That the Scripture does incidentally 
sanction Mr. Beel’s idea of animal magnet- 
ism, I think, is clear, if we consider that 
God does not choose a man phrenologi- 
cally out of joint with his office and work. 
For instance, it is acknowledged that the 
Hebrew people were the most religiously 
developed people in the world—having 
all the organs that a prophet or priest or 
other inspired and religious man should 
have. It is abhorrent from our concep- 
tion of the fitness of things, that a prophet 
should not have Marvelousness or Spirit- 
uality large, or very large; also that a 
worker of miracles by touch should be 
deficient in those characteristics of Will, 
Continuity, and Firmness, and that vi- 
vacity of blood which thrills the party 
touched. ’ 

Much has been written of the miracles 
of Christ in the way of classifying them, 
but I have never yet seen a classification 
which I think is needed. We may speak 
of them as His Auman and Divine mira- 
cles; the first as those wherein He de- 
manded a /ook at him, or where He 
touched the diseased. His high manhood 
gave Him miracle-working power as well 
as His essential Divinity, especially when 
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we remember that perfect manhood is 
itself only attained when man becomes a 
God—man’s destiny and God’s avowed 
purpose in creating him. The Son of 
God became the Son of Man, and the 
Son of Man became the Son of God. 

Then, too, there is much on this head 
to be learned from those extraordinary 
cases of virility, classed too much as 
superstitious, “the seventh sons of sev- 
enth sons.” But while this is true, and 
is referred to, I suppose, in Mr. Beel’s 
first quotation, from the last chapter of 
Mark, his other quotation is not in the 
Bible at all, and there is nothing that ap- 
proaches it except James v. 14-16. 

The peculiar dispensatory touch and 
miracle were confined to the Apostles 
and to those whom they ordained. There 
is no Scripture record of a miracle be- 
yond these two by a third party ordained 
by those whom the Apostles ordained. 
Ordination giving grace ceased with such 
as Timothy, Titus, Stephen, etc., upon 
whom the Apostles laid their hands. 
Consecration, recognizing grace given by 
Jesus Christ, is still in the Church, and 
is assigned as the duty of a still officiating 
body of men, the Elders, whose office in- 
cludes four duties—Ruling, Teaching, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating. 

The mesmeric or animal magnetic 
touch of the present day while exercised 
by men, such as would have been chosen 
to be workers of miracles in Biblical 
times, is no miracle; nor does it prove 
the others no miracles; for the z#stan- 
taneousness peculiar to a miracle is no 
longer present. That instantaneousness 
being its Divine miraculous attribute, the 
character of Prophetic, Christic, Apostol- 
ic, and Evangelistic power. 

Permit me, in the place of this mis- 
taken quotation and misplaced applica- 
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tion, to give the true sense of James v. 
14-16, and make good my heading, “ The 
Vow of Faith.” 

The vow is one of the seven distinctive 
traits of the great world-religion, and 
finds its organs in that group of four, 
which I claim to be those making up the 
one great organ of Will. Though my 


friends of the JOURNAL have not yet 
enunciated them, I hope soon to do so, 
and make my point good and well-taken. 
Those four organs are Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Approbativeness, and Continuity. 
Setting like a four-pointed crown on the 
apex of the head, thus: 





Afpprobativeness. 














Firmness. Self-esteem, Continuity. 














A fpprobativeness. 











When their location, relation, and at- 
tributes are considered, as I hope to, I 
think it will be clear that the will re- 
quires them all to fill all that strong and 
weak wills teach in the facts of experi- 
ence. 

The vow is also, and, necessarily so, as 
God’s revealed and natural will never 
conflict, one of the doctrines of that great 
sevenfold religion as revealed best and 
truest in the Word of God. Its historical 
origin among men begins with Jacob. It 
is a constant practice and teaching in 
both Old and New Testaments. 

The word prayer in the phrase “ prayer 
of faith,” in verse fifteenth, is really 
“vow.” It is the same word as in the 
sentence, Acts xviii. 18, “Paul .... 
having shorn his head in Cenchrea: for 
he had a vow.” Other passages sustain 
this rendering. There are four kinds of 





prayer in the New Testament: worship, 
the cry of need, intercession, and the 
vow. The distinctive feature of the 
vowing prayer is its actzon. It is petition 
reaching consecration, self-surrender, and 
is the cry born of an emergency of defeat, 
disease, or death. 

Three of the kinds of prayer are in 
this passage, and prayer occurs in other 
chapters of James. Those three are the 
first, second, and fourth. The funda- 
mental principle of the vow is that it 
must be subjective, must origzzate with 
the person needing succor, or desiring 
high enterprise. The law of the Church 
in reference to it is that its recognition 
must be offcéal and its performance pud- 
fic. As related to desire, etc., it must 
consider sin as the cause thereof, so con- 
fession is essential to health. It all pro- 
ceeds from the grace of God, so conse- 
cration and consequent praise to God 
must follow. Now to particularize : 

I. The parties to it— 

A sick Christian, realizing with David, 
“Before I was afflicted I went astray,” 
and that his sickness is because of neglect 
of God and His service, examines himself, 
proves Christ in him, and rises to a reve- 
lation of a new er better life, a consecra- 
tion of himself to God. His revelation 
may be only of the zecesszty there is for a 
new or better service. He vows, “If God 
will heal me, I will do the thing the 
Christ in me calls for.” 

This excludes all official power from 
any one called in. It makes it a rare, 
though it should be a frequent, occur- 
rence. It also excludes the making a vow 
a mere machine or method of getting 
well, and so removes all exceptional 
doubts of its truth. 

The elders of the church who do not 
come as healers, but as official recognis- 
ers of the vow, as church publicity and 
property are characteristics of a true vow. 
They bring the sacramental symbol of 
consecration, ¢he oz/, and he is anointed 
in the name of the Lord, whose peculiar 
property he becomes by his vow. The 
elders do not even pray for him, they 
“pray over him,” worshiping God for 
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His signal grace. As a consequence, all 
Auman agency has to be absolutely denied! 
Experience also demonstrates this! So 
animal magnetism is ruled out. 

II. As to the methods— 

I have already indicated three: vow- 
ing, worshiping, and anointing, but there 
is a reciprocal one and a joint one: 

Confession of sin must ensue, of elders 
to the sick man, and of him to them. 
Why the elder has to confess I know not, 
except that if he had been faithful, his 
subject would not have been sick; but 
the vower’s confession is to be expected 
from the new sight of his sins caused by 
such height of approach to God which 
will reveal his shortcomings, no matter 
how small they are. Then they are to 
jointly pray; cry out their need for the 
vower's health, and he shall be healed. 





The oldest versions make it very strong 
here. “ Zherefore confess your faults one 
to another, and pray for one another that 
ye may be healed.” 

This is the special use to be made of the 
vow in the New Testament, though the 
vow of Thanksgiving is not excluded. 

That a man of vows is magnetic there 


‘can be no doubt, for magnetism and 


health are conjoined. I mean health in 
the high, resolute, curing sense. The man 
of vows is the man of years; the preacher 
of the Gospel lives longer than men of 
other occupations, and the missionary 
longer than the common pastor, but this 
health and strength are results, not causes; 
so again animal magnetism is excluded 
from Jas. v. 14-16. 
ALEX. M. DARLEY, 


Del Norte, Col. Missionary. 





THE COLOR SENSE. 


GOOD deal of attention has been 


This book awakened general interest in 


given of late to that varied defect | the matter, and several publications have 


in the perception of colors, found in | recently appeared ‘containing a great 


many persons, which is called “ color- 
blindness.” So many accidents, involving 
loss of human life, had occurred, the 
cause of which seemed inexplicable, that 


European physiologists were induced to | 


look to the physical organism of sense- 
perception for a clew to their solution. 
It was asked—might a collision of two 
vessels at sea, or of two railway trains on 
land, be the result of some positive or- 
ganic defect in the look-out or engineer, 
which led him into an error of judgment ? 
As look-outs, engineers, guards, switch- 
men, and others in cases of accident, now 
and then were found to have mistaken 
the color signals, and were totally at a loss 
to account for thcir mistakes, it was 
deemed proper to examine into the nat- 
ure of color perception, and the most 
surprising revelations have followed such 
investigations in Europe and America. 
Dr. Holmgren, of Upsala, Sweden, pub- 
lished a volume in 1877 on “ Color-Blind- 
ness, and its Relations to Railroads and 
the Marine,” which embodied the fruits 
of an extended course of observation. 


amount of data derived from a variety of 
sources. The employés of railway and 


| steamship companies, operatives in fac- 
| tories, children and youth in the public 





schools and higher educational institu- 
tions, have been made the subjects of 
optical experiment by those who have 
taken up this new branch of scientific 
inquiry. 

It has been found that a large number 
of people are defectively constituted for 
recognizing colors. Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, 
of Boston, Mass., states that one male in 
twenty-five is color-blind in some degrce.* 
In women this defect is rare, as has been 
shown by an extensive examination of the 
eyes of school-girls and work-women in 
Europe and this country. Dr. Holmgren 
found but 19 at all affected amony 7,119 
females of all ages and vocations. Dr. 
Jeffries reports only 4 among 7,942 stu- 
dents and scholars. This proviny is in 
close accordance with the observation of 
phrenologists that the organ of Color in 


* Color-Blindness ; Its Dangers and its Detection. 
1879. 
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woman, as compared with man, exists in 
a much higher state of development. 

Among the conclusions of value to us 
which have been reached on the subject, 
are these : 

Color-blindness is a congenital defect, 
and incurable. It is not connected with 
any special color in the iris, or in the 
humors which are inclosed by the eye- 
ball. It may be due to an hereditary dis- 
ease which affects the optic nerve, pro- 
ducing a form of atrophy. 

Tobacco and Alcohol may produce 
color-blindness. So, too, accidents, es- 
pecially those accompanied with severe 
jar or shock, may cause this abnormality 
in the sense of vision. 

Professor Wilson, of Edinbugh, who, 
as far back as 1855, had given some at- 
tention to the phenomena of color- 
blindness, reports the case of a physician, 
who, after having been thrown from his 
horse, “suffered great cerebral disturb- 
ance,” and his perception of colors was 
found to be permanently impaired, so 
that the flower which once charmed him 
by its contrasts of tint, appeared of a 
uniform, dull hue. 

The data of this interesting semi-pa- 
thological phase of human vision are not 
deemed sufficient to warrant physiolo- 
gists at large in concluding that it is due 
to some defect in the retina, or that its 
cause must be looked for in the brain, 
although Dr. Niemetscheck and Dr. 
Aubert, of Germany, hold that in the 
color-blind there is a contraction of the 
anterior lobes, so that the brain mass is 
actually smaller than in those whose 
color sense is perfect. This conclusion was 
based upon certain measurements of the 
distance between the pupils of the eye in 
color-blind persons. Dr. Cohn, Professor 
Holmgren, and some others do not ac- 
cept the views of Niemetscheck and 
Aubert, while they agree substantially 
that this class of abnormal vision may be 
caused by a defective constitution of the 
optic nerve or by some cerebral weak- 
ness or disturbance congenital in the per- 
son affected, or be a sequence of brain 
disease. 





But to us, it seems evident enough 
that when a person is so deficient in the 
apprehension of colors, that he can not 
distinguish red from green, the physical 
apparatus in his head, which has for its 
function the discernment of color, has 
lost or lacks one-third of its power, red 
being one of the three primary or foun- 
dation colors. This lack is naturally 
exhibited by a reduction of the volume 
of the nervous substance in which the 
function resides, just as weakness of 
vision or blindness can be traced to dis- 
ease of the substance of the brain, in 
which the optic nerves terminate, and a 
consequent atrophy of center and pro- 
cess. The distinctness of the difference 
between mere vision and the apprecia- 
tion of hues is acknowledged by all ob- 
servers; that one may possess excellent 
eyesight, but be greatly wanting in the 
determination of colors, is a surprising 
anomaly to those who do not accept the 
phrenological solution. The phrenologist 
understands how a man with eyes, in 
themselves anatomically perfect, may not 
be able to estimate with average correct- 
ness the size of a packing-box, or the 
weight of a horse, while another, whose 
eyes are so impaired that he must em- 
ploy spectacles, will respond to a chal- 
lenge by a prompt and close estimate. 

It requires not argument to prove that 
there are persons with good vision, who 
are unable to appreciate the beauty of 
a picture or a statue. Their eyes take 
it in as a mere object; they may per- 
ceive its symmetry and fidelity to the 
original, but they have so weak an en- 
dowment of the artistic sense that they 
can not trace the relations which make a 
work of art beautiful, and,.as such, a 
source of gratification. It is evident that 
the idea of beauty is not due to the eye, 
but to the exercise of a faculty in the 
mind which uses the eye as an instrument. 

The cat and the eagle have better 
eyesight than human beings, yet no one 
supposes that they perceive beauty as 
man perceives it. They lack the artistic 
sense, or Ideality. There are thousands 
of men who have good eyes, considered 


a 
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as a piece of mechanism, and though 
they may see all the parts of an object, 
it has in it principles and ideas which 
they do not comprehend. They see it, but 
they do not see z#/o it, or appreciate it. 
As a writer has said, the eye in itself 
is a machine adapted to the recognition 
simply of light and shade, just as a 
photographic instrument may be said to 
perceive an object. The latter repro- 
duces the object to which it has been 
directed, not with its contrasts of color, 
but with variations of light and shade; 
the red parts will be dark or black, ac- 
cording to the brightness of the red; 
the blue parts light, approaching white- 
ness, in accordance with their variation 
in tone. If the artist would have the 
camera reproduce a picture with all its 
charming effect of tint, he must find a 
substance which will be susceptible to 
the delicate impressions of the light 
reflected by different colors. Such an 
invention would be analogous to the 
wonderful nervous process in the brain, 


which resolves differences of light and 
darkness into a great variety of hues, 
and contributes in no small degree to 
man’s enjoyment of nature and art. 
There is an evident analogy between 
the phenomena of aphasia and the phe- 





nomena of imperfect vision, which the 
earnest physiologist can scarcely overlook, 
we think. The persons who are affected by 
aphasia experience more or less difficulty 
in the use of language, according to the 
extent of the cerebral disturbance, and the 
anatomical examination of the brains of 
those who have died from aphasia has 
led to the establishment of a nerve-center 
for language to the satisfaction of phys- 
iologists generally. In other words, the 
pathological phenomena of the faculty of 
Language have shown to the scientific 
world the soundness of the phrenological 
theory that claims an organ of Language 
as an integral part of the anterior lobes of 
the cerebrum. 

So with regard to the “color sense,” 
the investigations which are in progress 
concerning its abnormal and pathological 
phenomena, will doubtless result in the 
“discovery” of a region of the brain 
specially charged with the function of ap- 
prehending colors, and in that portion of 
the frontal or intellectual lobes where 
Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim placed it in 
accordance with their observation of the 
contour of the forehead in those en- 
dowed with a high discrimination of 
color, and in those who were defective in 
its appreciation. 





THE ELEVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Tt is the keynote of our civiliza- 

tion. Whether we look upon it as 
an ultimate aim, or a continual accom- 
paniment of the work, the elevation of 
the individual is an essential element of 
modern progress. 

It is a matter of some interest to con- 
trast our own civilization with the eivili- 
zations of the Old World in that respect. 
In ancient Greece and Rome the pre- 
vailing idea was that of contempt for the 
“plebs,” as the common people were 
called, and the very word has come down 
to us in “plebeian,” asa term of con- 
tempt. The “plebs” were good for 
workers, like so many head of cattle. They 
were good to make soldiers of, though, 
in fact, this was somewhat of a rise in 





the social scale. It was a source of pride 
to be a“ Roman citizen;” but this was 
reserved for noble and patrician families. 

Slavery and serfdom seem never to 
have raised a question of wrong. The 
Grecians made their slaves drunk to 
point a moral for theirown sons. The Ro- 
man senators fed their pet fishes with the 
flesh of slaves, and, it is said, sometimes 
threw in the victims to be devoured 
alive. No doubt the slaves and the com- 
mon people were ignorant and degraded, 
but there seems to have been no effort 
to raise and educate them. /Zsop was a 
rare example of a slave who obtained 
liberty and intellectual eminence. We 
see a somewhat similar condition of af- 
fairs, only in a less degree, among the 
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serfs of Russia and the peasants of other 
European countries. Still, they are be- 
ing slowly, though intentionally, ele- 
vated. The Russian serf has been helped 
to a marked step upward in our day. 
Where this condition of things pre- 
vails, it isa necessary result, that any indi- 
vidual is respected according to the class 
to which he belongs. This class idea has 
ripened and gone to seed into the far East, 
and is known as “caste.” There the 
distinction is so marked that a person 
must not even come into personal con- 
tact, nor associate with those of lower 
rank or caste than himself, under pain of 
losing his own rank. This is accom- 
panied by a feeling of contempt for the 
lower ranks which it is difficult for us to 
comprehend ; crushing out the feelings 
of a common humanity, and not allowing 
them to extend help to any amount of 
suffering which would make them run 
the risk of soiling their own exclusive- 
ness. And the rules are many and op- 
pressive. Our missionaries find it so 


diabolical in its effects upon character, 


and so great a hindrance to all kinds of 
progress, that one of them recently called 
caste “the devil’s masterpiece.” In all 
these countries we find people ready to 
do menial service, personal service, 
and low, criminal, and degrading acts, 
just in proportion to their social degra- 
dation. Nobody respects the lowest, and 
they are not taught to respect them- 
selves, or to endeavor to rise. 

In this country, the most of these bar- 


riers have no existence, and it is possible | 


for any one who has mental capacity and 
individual character to rise in the social 
scale. Instances of this kind are very 
common. Wedonotsay,or pretend, that 
social grades do not exist here. Some 
say snecringly that money forms the 
grade lines, but we beg to differ. Money 
is a strong element of power, because it 
represents an accumulation of labor 
which may be made available for a va- 
riety of purposes ; and he who has power 
will always be sought, for good or for 
evil. Money power is not the only power 
that commands respect, though most 





people, who have power of any kind, find 
it far easier to bring it to bear in various 
directions with the assistance of money. 

Neither does labor form the barrier to 
respect. There are many kinds of labor 
which can be performed consistently with 
good social position, and the number is 
continually increasing. We do not know 
that any one has carefully classified em- 
ployments with regard to their social in- 
fluence, but, if it were done, we should 
find that something like this obtains, and 
who shall say that such distinctions are 
not logical ? 

Those employments stand highest 
which demand mental ability; next, 
skilled handicraft, including agriculture ; 
and lowest, those employments and posi- 
tions in which the employés are most 
constantly subject to overseers, and are 
obliged to carry out personal commands. 
There are two elements mingling with 
all these to vary the standard; perhaps 
three. One is the degree of independ- 
ence with which any kind of business is 
pursued. The second is the degrce of 
personal service required. The latter al- 
ways draws a line between the person 
commanding and the person receiving 
the commands. The small independent 
shopkeeper is more sought for than the 
clerk, the master than the valet, the mis- 
tress than the maid. But self-respect, in 
any position, always gains a higher de- 
gree of respect from others. 

The matter of personal service presents 
many difficulties. The master or mistress 
commands, and the servant obeys in a 
great variety of matters. But when the 
services become personal, they become 
menial. And it is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to prevent a marked so- 
cial line being drawn here. This is a 
hindrance to the elevation of the indi- 
vidual in so many ways, that we would 
like to do away with it so far as possible 
without having any part of socicty over- 
burdened ; and, that we are continually 
making progress in this direction, can be 
readily seen when we compare the kinds of 
work formerly done in the house with 


; those done at the present time. The spin- 
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ning and weaving and making up of cloth- 
ing and house-linen, the shoemaking and 
mending, as well as other employments, 
fairly turned the house into a factory 
sometimes. They also brought in a va- 
riety of tradesmen and women to interfere 
temporarily with the comfort of the fami- 
ly, and who were much less comfortable 
and self-respectful than they are at the 
present day doing the work in theirown 
establishments, or as journeymen. The 
preferences are definite and decided’on 
both sides, and both in favor of reduced 
help in the house. 

In cases of sickness, help must be em- 
ployed. The invalid and the child ap- 
peal to our sympathy, and it will be less 
difficult to find those who are willing to 
minister to their wants. But an impor- 
tant point here is, that people are not to 
be sick so much when they come to lead 
sensible and self-denying and self-serving 
lives. The poor man, who is self-respect- 
ing, is clean and neat and careful of his 
health. And the middle classes are far 
more likely to make themselves more 
intelligent on health topics if they culti- 
vate a wise and generous self-respect. It 
requires not more than half an eye to see 
that tobacco and liquors would not be 
so largely indulged in. The wealthy and 
the aristocratic will be more healthy, 
more stirring, more enterprising and use- 
ful to themselves and to others, and less 
self-indulgent in all matters when taught 
to wait on themselves. 

We are glad to see the drift in that di- 
rection in some of the royal families of 
Europe, notably in that of the ruling 
family of the British realm. The Prince 
Consort was a good farmer, and the Queen 
has taste enough in the same direction 
to keep up the establishments. The 
Duchess of Connaught is an excellent 
dairywoman and cook, and seldom neg- 
lects to send the Queen, when at Windsor 
Castle (near which she lives), some dainty 
dish prepared by her own hands. Ina 
variety of ways, we see cropping out the 
results of lessons in real life given to the 
royal children when they were encour- 
aged to entertain their parents to tea in 





the royal nurseries. The daughters of 
the crown princess of Prussia are taught 
to dress themselves, and the young 
princes, their brothers, go to school and 
study and wait on themselves very much 
like other boys. This is real royal self- 
respect, to be balanced at the other end 
of the scale by the self-respecting and 
industrious laborer, and it has its influ- 
ence all the way between. 

Self-respect is necessary if we would 
secure the respect of others; and it shows 
itself in a variety of ways. We hear peo- 
ple complain sometimes that they are 
not well treated unless they are well 
dressed, when the fault is partly their 
own. They are shy and avoid recogni- 
tion unless they are well dressed. They 
do not claim the attention and the notice 
that they do when they are “dressed 
up.” Besides this, we judge to no small 
extent of a person’s self-respect by the 
neatness and care of his personal appear- 
ance. If he does not respect himself, he 
can not expect others to respect him. 
True, a person should dress according to 
hiswork. But, if seen at work, he should 
preserve his own consciousness of dig- 
nity and self-respect, and that usually 
insures respectful treatment from those 
for whose judgment he would care. The 
judgment of others he may ignore until 
they learn to judge more closely. 

Not only is it true that if a man does 
not respect himself, others will not re- 
spect him; but he will be far more 
likely to do things which will cause him 
to lose the respect of others. This is one 
of the elements in man’s nature to which 
the Christian religion appeals, and which 
it cultivates. Observe the import and 
influence of such statements as this of 
Christ (reported by John): “If a man 
love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 
What other religious code contains any- 
thing approaching the dignity of such a 
personal reward? What cleaning up of 
self and surroundings, what purity, what 
sacredness are enough for the reception 
of such a guest? That such is the tend- 
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ency in individuals, many and many a 
prodigal son can testify. That such is 
the tendency in Christian nations, wit- 
ness the personal and household cleanli- 
ness of Christian nations compared with 
those of other than Christian civiliza- 
tions. More particularly compare their 
moral purity and common decency of 
every-day life. Missionaries have often 
testified that it is almost impossible to 
raise their children in India and in China 
without having them more incomparably 
exposed to pollution in the common inter- 
course with the natives. Much of the same 
sort of thing may be observed among the 
comparatively pure and moral aborigi- 
nes of our own country. 

But the “Word” goes _ further: 
“Henceforth I call you not servants; for 
the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth. But I have called you friends, 
for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.” 
Here is the element of serfdom elimi- 
nated. Here is the elevation of the in- 
dividual begun. In ourown day have we 
its greatest triumphs in the liberation of 
the slaves of the two leading Christian 
nations of the world. Yes, it is right to 
call it Christian principle, although some 
of the leading actors may not have been 
professing Christians. We all live ina 
Christian atmosphere, and our views are 
enlightened by Christian truth. And 
such action isa good illustration of Chris- 
tian principle. 

And yet there is with us a more wide- 
spread pollution and a deeper degradation 
—that of intemperance. Of this we must 
say even more than of slavery. Its re- 
moval is impossible without the eleva- 
tion of the individual. It is evident 
enough that intemperance imbrutes, de- 
grades and defiles, and takes away self-re- 
spect quite as completely as any other 
common sin, while temperance purifies, 
elevates, and brings self-respect. What 
then? Elevate men so that they will 
not desire the drink. But no sooner is 
this done, than it is discovered that the 
open saloon tempts them to drink, and, 
appealing to their depraved appetites, 
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often succeeds in dragging them back 
again. Then comes the suggestion to 
take away the saloon by law. This is 
well enough in itself, but, unfortunately, 
many are seized with the idea that this is 
the main thing to be done—perhaps, the 
only thing. “Take away the saloon,” 
they say, “and then no one can get the 
drink, and temperance work will be 
done.” They seem to forget that these 
temptations are here because the people 
wish for them. That they are but the 
outward sores on the body which are an 
unfailing indication of the bad blood in 
the system. The only way to really get 
rid of these sores is to purify the blood, 
change the opinions, desires, and beliefs 
of the individuals who compose the com- 
munity. We may succeed in closing up 
some of the sores, but they will be sure 
to break out again somewhere, unless the 
blood is purified. So the temperance- 
workers have often proved. .In many 
places where a spontaneous outburst of 
righteous indignation has closed the sa- 
loons, we hear the triumph proclaimed 
loud and long; but in a year or two, or 
three, if we pass that way, we find as 
many more, perhaps, in full blast. That 
fact is reported to the papers, and we are 
left to wonder why, after all the temper- 
ance triumphs we hear about, that tem- 
perance does not prevail more than it 
does. 

The fault lies mostly just here. They 
have forgotten the indispensable princi- 
ple of elevating the individual members 
of society. They propose to take away 
the drink from them without taking 
away their love for the drink. They will 
make them temperate by force of circum- 
stances, and not by implanting a genuine 
love for its purity, self-denial, and right- 
living. Instead of teaching the children 
the nature of alcoholic drinks, and lead- 
ingthem to an intelligent and voluntary 
abstinence, they propose to make them 
abstain because they cannot yet the alco- 
holic drink. It does not require half an 
eye to see which must, in the nature of 
things, be the most effective, which most 
elevates, strengthens, and secures the in- 
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dividual, and thus, eventually, not only 
closing the saloons, but keeping them 
closed ; surrounding them not by a hun- 
gry, thirsty crowd that would get drink if 
they could, but by a watchful and jealous 
crowd, ready to cut off the serpent’s head 
as soon as it is raised. 

This is slow work, but it makes good 
staunch temperance-workers, and ready 
to meet every emergency. It is slow, but 
it is sure, while the legal work is slower 
still, and not at all sure. For thirty 
years or more, some States have been 
making spasmodic efforts to get prohibi- 
tory laws, and failing, have fallen back 
discouraged. With all the rest, they 
have succeeded in many places in creat- 
ing such a condition of public sentiment 
that a man is thought to be little short 
of atraitor to the cause if he intimates 
that anything else is necessary besides 
voting for prohibition. Even women 
have been known to say, that all that was 
necessary to the success of temperance 
was that women should be permitted to 
drop a little piece of paper into the ballot- 
box ; and still others are making such des- 
perate efforts to obtain the “ paper ‘ No,’” 
as to indicate an extravagant appreciation 
of its value, while they largely ignore the 
benefits that would come to the individu- 
al, and, of course, to the community, from 
education in temperance principles. 

It is certain that far more than this is 
necessary to the real triumph of temper- 
ance ; and far grander will be the results 
of the work upon the character and in- 
telligence and habits of the people, if 
this work of imparting information and 
teaching the true principles of temper- 
ance be diligently prosecuted. In fact, 
there is no safety nor security in any- 
thing else. People may quote Vineland 
as an example of what the law can do, 
but very few, even of temperance peo- 
ple, know that the practice of drinking 
home-made wines, the pure (but fer- 
mented) juice of the grape, is becoming 
quite prevalent there, and their annual 
voting “no license” does not prevent 
nor forbid its use. It is easy enough 
to see what the end of that will be, un- 





less they bring intelligence to their aid, 
and get the individuals who love the 
wine to refrain from its use, because of a 
knowledge of the poison that is. in it. 
Pointing to Maine is only a delusion and 
a snare until people have some apprecia- 
tion of the state of intelligence and public 
sentiment by which that common-sense 
State makes, keeps, and executes a law in 
which the majority of its citizens believe, 
because they understand the principles 
upon which it is based. 

Public sentiment is only the aggregate 
of the sentiments of the individuals of 
the community which they compose; 
and so long as the majority of individu- 
als believe in the drink, and love it, so 
long they will have it and be debased by it. 
And when temperance-workers are wise 
enough, and earnest enough, to diligently 
prosecute the work of changing indi- 
vidual sentiment, everywhere within 
reach, not of the drunkard merely, but of 
influential people, and to see that old 
and young are correctly taught the 
principles that lie at the foundation of all 


temperance views and temperance work, 
then we shall be on the high-road to suc- 
cess, and not until then. As well might 
the advocates of a hygienic diet depend 
upon legislation to induce people to eat 
correctly, as for temperance people to 
depend upon law to get them to drink 
correctly. Nothing but intelligence will 
serve either case effectively, and a neces- 
sary accompaniment of this will be the 
elevation of the individual. 
JULIA COLMAN. 





IN THE VAN! 


* True men wanted—in the van ! 
Let him take his place, who can!” 
Hast thou helped a sinking brother ? 
Borne the burden of another ? 
Hast thou learnt, who is thy neighbor? 
Dost thou give the meed of labor? 
On—on, to the front! 


Hast thou held the gra os 
When the storm was in its might? 
To the soul by tempest driven, 
Was the cup of kindness given? 
On—on, to the front! 


“ True men warted, for the van! ° 
Let him take his place, who can !”’ 
For thy conscience, hast thou suffered ? 
Spurned the bribes the tempter offered ? 
ast thou coped with that dread power, 
Strongest in our weakest hour? 
On—on, to the front! 
—GRACE H. HORR. 
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THE TOWN AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


SHOWMAN'S life, like a soldier’s, is 

a life of adventure, and in following 
the fortunes of a stereopticon exhibition, I 
have fallen into a good many queer 
places. But I have just returned from 
the quaintest little village of all, where the 
phases of life and society, popular more 
than a century ago, still flourish in all 
the old-time vigor. A village that brings 
back with a new meaning the nursery 
tale that used to put our credulity to 
such severe test when we were little ones, 
The myth runs, you recollect, of a Dutch 
settlement just at the end of the rainbow, 
where every one is so well contented and 
happy in his own lot, just as it is, that 
they all go on puffing their pipes, and no- 
body troubles himself at all to secure any 
of the brilliant and priceless gems that 
shower down on the town square every 
time the rainbow breaks. For nature 
seems to have bestowed on the village 
about which I am writing, some of her 
most precious giftsin as lavish profusion 
as though she had broken a veritable halo 
of dazzling kohinoors above the pictur- 
esque little court-house on the town 
square, where the two hundred voters 
gather, and stand to smoke their “ native 
leaf” with as much grim satisfaction as 
ever the Dutch burghers in the nursery 
tale could have manifested. 

Picking their way, between the idle 
men, into the basement-door of the court- 
house at any time, and especially in the 
early morning, one sees a file of serving 
maidens, daughters of the dark continent. 
Each has an empty pail in her hand, 
while, between her grinning teeth, pro- 
trudes her tongue in a careless gibber to 
her companions as she drags her loose 
limbs in; but presently, when she comes 
out, what a transformation! She stands 
tall and erect; her empty hands swing at 





her side with a motion almost majestic; 
her white teeth are firmly set ; her head 
thrown back, and balanced just on top is 
the missing pail, full to the brim, but never 
adrop spilling. She marches off down the 
steep street, very much as you would ex- 
pect one of the stately caryatides with 
the Corinthian capital on her head to 
step down from the porch on the Acrop- 
olis. One could readily imagine that 
under the court-house somewhere- she 
had discovered the mythica] fountain 
whose waters restore the youth, and after 
being thoroughly rejuvenated herself, 
was bearing off in triumph a goodly sup- 
ply to her friends. I found it a beauti- 
ful spring that ran out ofa hole inthe rock 
on one side of a sort of cave or natural 
chamber, and ran back again into the 
rock on the other side. It furnishes 
water to most of the town. In fact, so 
far as I could learn, it is the only good 
well in the whole neighborhood ; for the 
village at the end of the rainbow, about 
which I am telling you, is no other than 
Glasgow, Kentucky, nestled away among 
the hills this side of the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

The ground is very peculiar, literally 
honeycombed with great basins, from half 
a mile across down to the size of a wash- 
bowl. Some are irregular in shape, but 
most of them are quite round, and all 
grow narrower and steeper as they near 
the funnel-shaped hole at the bottom, 
which drains them by some underground 
stream. Occasionally this outlet is large 
enough for persons to go down into the 
caverns below to a great distance, and 
they often find running brooks at the 
bottom. This is the case with the “ sink- 
hole,” as it is called, at Cave City, eight 
miles distant, in which is a large creek 
that supplies the town with water. The 
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water is pumped up by atiny bit of a 
steam-engine, way down underground, 
to which the engineer descends by a long 
ladder, and has his coal sent to him 
through a pipe. He throws his ashes in- 
to the stream, and it is said that the cin- 
ders wash up on the shores of Echo River 
in the Mammoth Cave. 

But to return to the sink-holes; they 
are often stopped up at the bottom so as 
to make reservoirs of rain-water where 
the cattle may drink, because there are 
no running streams on the ground, not 
even a dried-up water-course. Around 
these reservoirs you see groups of the 
country people doing their washing, and 
a picturesque little scene it is, too. There 
is the great black pot swinging on a 
crotch over the fire, and there the chil- 
dren piling on fagots of rotten wood 


gathered under the giant oaks around, . 


while the housewife and her daughters, 
pounding out the clothes on a rock, or 
standing in the water with their red and 
blue flannel skirts tied around their waists, 
give as Italian a finish to the piece as 
could be desired. At one place I dis- 
covered, in addition to such a group, a 
very touching arrangement of a sow and 
her piggies disporting themselves on the 
opposite margin of a wee puddle—these 
taking the place of the swans and cygnets 
always found in Neapolitan water scenes. 

I had made these observations as I rode 
into Glasgow one fine morning on the reg- 
ular Tompkinsville stage ; but I went out 
to look at the town after dinner, which, by 
the way, was none of the most modern 
either in substance or cuzszne. Still, the 
pure air with its bracing smack of the 
red clay-banks and the genial sunshine 
that always pours down on my pet vil- 
lage, lent to the fare of a hundred years 
ago the sauce of a keen appetite. 

Now, you see, this awkward habit I 
have fallen into of exploring every vil- 
lage I come across, affords me infinite 
recreation, although it makes me the 
butt of many jests. Charley says that I 
can never rest ina new place until I have 
taken a “staring tour” through every 
back street and side alley at least once; 
while he insists that “these little towns” 





are all alike, anyway; and that I have 
never discovered anything worth seeing 
yet. But I think differently. Glasgow 
did not look like other towns, to begin 
with, for experience had taught me to 
draw fine distinctions, and most villages 
in hilly countries are either built on top 
of the hill, or else in the level valley be- 
tween the hills, But Glasgow is neither 
the one or the other, for the court-house, 
which is the center of the town, stands 
about half-way down the slope of a great 
swell, and the rest of the houses are 
evenly distributed on all the four streets 
which form the square about it. One 
observes an air of good old standing 
about these well-built family seats, yet 
there is none of that appearance of hav- 
ing seen better days, so noticeable in 
other Southern towns. Everything at 
Glasgow looks as though it had always 
been in the habit of taking care of itself. 
The houses stand back in handsome 
yards, filled with borders of bright, old- 
fashioned flowers, and are of that hospi- 
table Virginian style with huge gables 
projecting out in front, supported by 
great white pillars, so as to form an invit- 
ing porch below, where some of the family 
are generally sitting in the shade, enjoy- 
ing the dolce far niente in all its purity. 

There are several church edifices, and 
they, too, stand back in little old-time 
church-yards, like the very symbol of 
quiet meditation. One has a white 
tower, one a red steeple, one a weather- 
cock as picturesque and genuine as ever 
looked down on the Dutch settlement at 
the end of the rainbow, and one less pre- 
tentious than its turreted rivals is la- 
beled in black and white, “ Reformed 
Meeting-House "—I make no mistake— 
and it really looks as though it might 
date from even more remote times than 
the days of the Reformation! 

There are no public schools, as we un- 
derstand the term, but two good private 
ones, managed in the old colonial way; 
that is, each parent makes with the 
teacher a special arrangement as regards 
the tuition fee, sometimes being able 
to exchange in barter so many cords of 
wood or bushels of meal for so many days 
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of “book larnin’.” But prices fluctuate 
so with the exigencies of the case that I 
was unable to get at the exact value of an 
education in either of these commodities. 

Glasgow has been Glasgow the same 
a long while. In the earliest times 
of the State, the Barren County court- 
house was located in its present healthy 
site over the “ best spring in the county,” 
and around these, the spring and the 
court-house as a nucleus, the town 
gradually accumulated, in those palmy 
days when it was the custom of the gen- 
tleman land-owner to live inhis mansion 
at the county seat while his tobacco was 
cultivated by slaves who dwelt 

“In cabins near at hand.” 

Thus, just before the war, the village, 
like many other Southern towns, was an 
aggregation of such gentry, with a few 
shops and a bank for their convenience, 
but none of the business interests that so 
largely make a Northern town. When 
the war brought this state of affairs to 
an end in other places it hardly disturbed 
Glasgow at all; for what could upset the 
settled ways of society at the settlement 
at the end of the rainbow? Here one 
finds the same old times gentlemen of 
leisure lounging around the law-office 
or tavern doors, smoking and discussing 
politics with as much fervor as if the fate 
of the nation verily depended upon the 
ballot returns from the end of the rainbow. 
They rise gallantly to the curbing and 
draw their chairs back off the narrow 
sidewalk as a lady passes. It is one of 
those gentle, delicate young women of 
whom Kentucky was lately so wont to be 
proud. The gentlemen all doff their 
hats, yet she makes no sign of recogni- 
tion, but passes by with her eyes bent on 
the tobacco-stained pavement and the 
blood mantling her cheek. Her slight 
figure and shapely hands bear witness to 
the half oriental life she leads. 

But what, by all the rustic Lares, is that 
demoniacal shriek? It is the energetic 
call of a steam-engine; for a funny little 
dummy that runs like Noah’s ark, equally 
well either end foremost, has puffed up 
to the very brow of the hill on which the 
town sleeps, pushing a long row of oil 





cars, headed by a caboose that reminds 
one of the hero in Coleridge’s poem who 
was a cook and a captain bold and a 
mate of the Vancy brig, for it is mail, 
baggage, express, and passenger-coach all 
in one box car. Most persons in telling 
you of Glasgow, would have begun by 
saying it was the terminus of this little 
railroad. But I was describing Glasgow, 
and not the road some capitalists chose to 
lay there for the oil and lumber in the 
neighborhood, because the road affects 
the place so little I might have omitted 
it altogether. The stages, which still 
come and go as of old, are more to the 
taste of the people. Yet the railroad was 
a great convenience to me, and it was 
from the window of the little cannibal 
caboose (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression) that I took my last look at this 


town at the end of the rainbow. 
STEREOPTICON VIEWS. 





MEMORY STRENGTHENED BY PRAC- 
TICE. 
—— history of the celebrated conju- 
ror, Robert Houdin, furnishes a re- 
markable example of the power of 
memory acquired by practice. He and 
his brother, while yet boys, invented a 
game which tlifey played in this wise: 
They would pass a shop window and 
glance into it as they passed, without 
stopping, and then at the next corner 
compare notes and see which could recol- 
lect the greatest number of things in the 
window, including their relative posi- 
tions. Having tested the accuracy of 
their observations, returning to the win- 
dow, they would go and repeat the ex- 
periment elsewhere. By this means they 
acquired incredible powers of observa- 
tion and memory, so that after running 
by a shop window once, and glancing as 
they passed, would enumerate every ar- 
ticle in it. 

When Robert became a professional 
conjuror, this habit enabled him to 
achieve feats apparently miraculous. It 
is told of him that, visiting a gentleman 
once in a friend’s house, where he had 
never been before, he caught a glimpse 
of the book-case as he passed the half- 
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A BOYHOOD'S MEMORY. 


open library door. In the course of the 
evening, when some of the company ex- 
pressed their anxiety to witness some 
specimens of his power, he said to his 
host: “ Well, sir, I shall tell you, without 
stirring from this place, what books you 
have in your library.” “Come, come,” 
said he, incredulously, “that istoo good.” 
“We shall see,” replied Houdin; “let 
some of the company go into the library 
and look, and I shall call out their names 
from this.” 

They did so, and Houdin began: “ Top 
shelf, left hand, two volumes in red mo- 
rocco, ‘Gibbon’s Decline and Fall;’ next 
to these four volumes in half calf, ‘ Bos- 
well’s Johnson;’ ‘Rasselas,’ in cloth; 
*Hume’s History of England,’ in calf, 
two volumes, but the second one want- 
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ing,” and so on, shelf after shelf, to the 
unspeakable wonder of the whole com- 
pany. More than oncea gentleman stole 
into the drawing-room, certain that he 
would catch Houdin reading a catalogue ; 
but there sat the conjuror with his hands 
in his pockets, looking into the fire. 
This is a remarkable illustration of 
the result of training the perceptive 
faculties; but it must be observed that 
to attain anything like such an effect, the 
practice must be based upon a naturally 
good development of the organs relating 
to sense-perception. Robert Houdin 
possessed a very prominent forehead ; 
the organs of the brain directly over the 
eyes were very large, so that he was ad- 
mirably constituted intellectually for a 
pursuit requiring power of memory. 


A BOYHOOD’S MEMORY. 


‘YYorver where the willows drooping, 
Bathe their crisp and waxen fronds, 
Where the river gently gliding 
*Tween her winding, emerald bonds, 
Rippled softly on and on. 
There in covert, cool and shaded, 
Trooped we boys on summer day, 
Plunged in depths, or shallows waded, 
Sang in mirthful ecstasy— 
While the river rippled on. 


When the months brought in the summer, 
And the hours moved slow and warm, 
School-room tasks awakened murmur, 
‘Yeacher’s rule secmed hardship borne, 
While the river rippled on. 
Rippling softly, all unfettered, 
ircling, eddying t’ ward the sea, 
Seemed to whisper: ‘‘ Though unlettered, 
Come, boys, roam the mead with me, 
While I ripple on and on.”’ 





When the signal of the master 
Told the tedious school-time o’er, 
Eager feet with hearts as eager, 
Left behind the school-room door 
Lessons conned, or tasks undone; 
Left behind all thought of struggle, 
Breathed we in the sunlight free 
Only joy, grown men might boggle, 
Pressed with care’s unxiety, 
While the river rippled on. 


Sank the sun behind the mountain 
Portent of the close of day, 
Yet our mirth’s exhaustless fountain 
Ceased reluctantly its play, 
For the river rippled on. 
Boyhood mem’ries thickly trooping 
‘ome afresh—I see the meadow, 
Mossy bank, and willows drooping, 
While beneath their wavy shadow, 
Still the river ripples on. 4. 8. D. 
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HENRY C. CAREY. 


E have been accustomed to hear so 
much of Mr. Carey’s sayings and 
doings in connection with the social and 
economical affairs of America, that little 
thought was given to his age, apart proba- 
bly, from the impression that he might be 
somewhere in the sixties. When, however, 
we were pained by the report of his 
death, the accompanying information 
that he was nearly eighty-six proved a 
great surprise. He was an energetic 
thinker and publicist of his opinions al- 
most to the very last, and his opinions 
on finance, sociology, and mechanical in- 
dustry have found readers in nearly all 
European languages. 

He was born in Philadelphia on the 
15th of December, 1793, of Irish parent- 
age. His father, Matthew Carey, was 
obliged to leave Ireland, toward the close 
of the last century, from his connection 
with the revolutionary politics of that 
period. After remaining about a year in 
Paris, he returned to Ireland, and edited 
fora short time 7he Freemen's Fournal 
(Dublin), and afterward Zhe Volunteer’s 
Journal, He was arrested in 1784 and 
committed to prison for an attack upon 
Parliament and the Ministry. Upon his 
release, he sailed for America, and, No- 
vember 15, 1784, arrived at Philadelphia, 
where he built up a publishing and book- 
selling business. Henry succeeded his 
father in 1821, and continued it until 
1838, the well-known firms being Carey 
& Lea, and Carey, Lea & Carey. He was 
the first to introduce in this country, in 
1824, the English system of trade sales, 
which has since become so common 
among booksellers. Mr. Carey had in- 
herited from his father a taste for the 
study of political economy, and, in 1835, 
he published an “ Essay on the Rate of 
Wages,” which was subsequently ex- 
panded into his “Principles of Political 
Economy,” published in three volumes 
in 1837-40. This was followed by “ The 
Credit System in France, Great Britain, 
and the United States” (1838). In 1848 
Mr. Carey published “The Past, the 





excited great attention abroad, and was 
translated into several languages. Its 
design was to show that “men are every- 
where now doing precisely as has here- 
tofore been done, and that they do this 
in obedience to a great and universal 
law.” Mr. Carey contributed to many 
periodicdls and newspapers, notably to 
The Plow, the Loom, and the Anvil, and 
some of his papers were collated into 
volumes. His last book, “The Unity of 
Law as exhibited in the Relations of 
Physical, Social, and Moral Science,” ap- 
peared in 1873. 

Mr. Carey was regarded by many as 
the founder and head of a new school of 
Political Economy. He started as a 
Free Trader, but afterward greatly modi- 
fied his views. He considered Value to 
be “the measure of nature’s power over 
man, of the resistance which she offers to 
the gratification of his desires. Its ex- 
tent is limited within the cost of repro- 
duction.” With every stepin the prog- 
ress of man there is a diminution in the 
cost of reproducing the commodities 
and things required for his use, with a 
constant decline in their value as com- 
pared with labor* and increase in the 
value of labor as compared with them. 
The corollary from this view is, that any 
system which develops all industry, and 
thus increases the power of man over 
nature, is to be desired above all by the 
laborer, as it must increase the purchas- 
ing power of his labor. From this Mr. 
Carey deduced that, though the immedi- 
ate effect of the abolition of protective 


| duties might be to cheapen commodities 


to customers, it would not do so in the 
long run. The test of value being the cost 
of reproduction, commodities might, by 
an unwise policy, be cheapened, and yet 
their values increased. Free trade might 
make iron rails cheap; but if it destroyed 
the rolling-mills and furnaces of the coun- 
try, it would be impossible to reproduce 
the rails at the same cheap price. An- 
other doctrine of Mr. Carey was, that 
capital is the instrument by means of 


Present, and the Future,” a work which! which man acquires power over the 
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forces of nature. A third law was that man | 
has always commenced on the poorer 
soils and passed to the richer. He argued 
also that the happiness and progress of 
society are in proportion to the degrees of 


association and liberty which exist in it. 
Like Mr. Bryant, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Carey il- 
lustrated the effect of mental activity in 
preserving vigor far into old age. 
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THE SKIMMIAS. 


HE skimmia-japonica was for years 
the only variety known in Europe 
and America, of that choice class of flow- 


SKIMMIA-JAPONICA. 


ering plants called skimmia. Now there 
are at least five species well-described 
and cultivated: the skimmia - japonica, 
ablata, vitchia, laureola, and fragrans. 
Of the first and last, the illustrations 
furnish views. 

The skimmia is valuable to the horti- 
culturist on account of its brilliant red 
fruit, which is about the size of a pea, 
and grows in profusion, remaining on the 
bush nearly the whole year, and impart- 
ing to it a very ornamental appearance, 
particularly in winter. Often the plant is 
seen laden with both fruit and flowers at 
the same time. 

Skimmia-fragrans bears a sweet-smell- 
ing white flower, tinged with yellow, and 





it has a singular peculiarity which should 
be mentioned; the buds appear to set 
before winter has come in our latitude, 
yet do not burst into flower until spring 
has fairly opened, or in April. All these 
varieties of the skimmia have been im- 
ported from Japan, and are found of easy 
cultivation in this country by means of 
cuttings grown under glass or from seed. 
The Japanese consider the japonica spe- 
cies poisonous. 


SKIMMIA-FRAGRANS. 





FENNEL AS A Foop.—There is a spe- 
cies or variety of Fennel largely in use 
in Italy, that by cultivation has de- 
veloped a thick, fleshy stem and thick 
petioles or leaf-stems, like Celery, and 
is considered a great delicacy. It is 
eaten raw, and usually without season- 
ing, or it is used in garnishing stews. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


N a letterto Mrs. Wells, lately written 
at Leipsic, Lillian Gibbs, known here 
as a lecturer on reformatory subjects, ven- 
tures some comments on her observa- 
tions of European life. Miss Gibbs has 
been a resident on the Continent nearly 
two years, and closely occupied in study- 
ing the languages and the people, so that 
her views can not be said to be borrowed 
or flippant. We have taken the liberty, 
however, to borrow some of them, as fol- 
lows : 

“Tam convinced that the prosperity 
and success of a nation is according to 
the elevation of woman. After all, it is 
their influence that elevates, purifies, and 
makes a nation great and good. Woman 
has the supremacy in America, and is far 
superior to the women of all other na- 
tions, and the men here pay a deference 
to the American women that their own 
women do not receive; and, I may say, 
do not merit, for they seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied with their slavery. Wom- 
en are not companions for husbands in 
foreign nations, but merely domestic 
slaves, 2nd men treat them as such, and 
seek for companionship cultivated, intel- 
lectual, refined American ladies. The 
position of woman in European countries 
is sad to contemplate. An eminent pro- 
fessor in Paris, who can see and under- 
stand his country’s faults, said to me one 
day, that, in time, the American element 
in Paris would entirely change the French 
people, especially the ladies, for the 
French woman did not ‘make herself 
honored and respected byman. In Ger- 
many it is much the same, and it embit- 
ters my whole nature to see woman here 
so blind to her own happiness. So far as 
my own observation extends, we Ameri- 
cans, as a nation, are far in advance 
of all other nations, except in art. An 
English lady said to me one day that 
she could not imagine anything interest- 
ing in America, as it had no Past. ButI 
answered, glorious America hasa Future, 
and, as Gladstone says, it is going ahead 
of all other nations on a gallop. 





“Tt was my privilege to spend four 
months in Switzerland, in the family of a 
French pastor. Their charming villa is 
located between the great Hotel Byron 
and the old Castle of Chillon, about two 
minutes’ walk from the former and five 
from the latter. My room was commo- 
dious and delightfully situated, having 
one window facing the hotel and the 
other facing the castle and Lake Geneva. 
Just before me I could see the little ‘ Ile 
de Paix,’ which has in its center three 
tall elms, which were planted over a hun- 
dred years ago bya lady. Byron, you re- 
member, has immortalized this isle in 
his ‘Prisoner of Chillon.’ I could see 
in the distance across the lake, looming 
up as if almost kissing the very heavens, 
the Jura Mountains. Upon my left were 
the jagged and snow-clad range of the 
Seven Dents. At my right, dotting the 
shores of the lake, as far as the eye 
could reach, were small towns and pict- 
uresque villas, whose verdant inclosures 
exceeded in beauty anything upon which 
my eyes had ever feasted. The landscape, 
with its outlines of harmonious beauty, 
and the vast panoramic expanse of wood, 
lake, forest, and* mountain, produced 
within my soula thrilling sensation mixed 
with unspeakable delight. It was my pleas- 
ure to make several excursions, ascend- 
ing sometimes mountains three and four 
miles high. Upon the tops of some of 
these mountains I found the narcisse in 
great profusion, resembling, frequently, 
immense banks of snow. My desire was 
strong to join a party of geologists, and 
explore the stupendous mountains and 
the profound ravines sculptured by the 
wrestling streams in search of the dolo- 
mite, serpentine, gneiss, etc.; but my 
time was too limited, and my friends 
would not consent to my attempting such 
an undertaking. It was my pleasure to 
meet and converse several times with 
Professor Hall, the renowned geologist, 
from London; also attended several of 
his interesting lectures on the Geology 
of the Alps.” 
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HIS gentleman is one of the veteran 


of most chronic maladies. Five years or 


physicians of New York, and has | moreago he stepped into the Phrenologi- 
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rendered himself prominent by certain 
independent efforts in behalf of the large 
class of sick and complaining people who 
are commonly denominated invalids. He 
has made such people his special study, 
and obtained results in their treatment 
which satisfy him as to the curability 





cal Cabinet, in New York City, and with- 
out any intimation of his character or 
relations, submitted his head to the 
examiner. The following is a slightly 
abridged form of the delineation as then 
made and reported by a_ short-hand 
writer ; 
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The quality of your organization is 
very high-toned. We seldom find so 
much strength combined with so much 
fineness. We judge you to have inherited 
much from your mother, especially your 
intellect and your vital system. You 
have a high degree of health and ought 
to live to be old, and carry with you a 
great deal of youthfulness and vitality. 
You are well adapted to enjoy life, and to 
enjoy it to a good old age. You generate 
vitality fast enough for two ordinary 
men; consequently, your life is intense 
and well-sustained. You have a strong 
motive or muscular temperament ; hence, 
you are tough and enduring. Your brain 
is rather large and your mental tempera- 
ment is highly indicated, showing a strong 
tendency toward mental life and activity, 
and while you have an active mind, you 
have grip and power and force of char- 
acter. 

You are known for the quick sense of 
the truth, for appreciation of facts, and 
the power to gather them rapidly. That 
which you do not see and see quickly, is 
hardly worth seeing; and you judge well 
of form, proportion, magnitude, density, 
ponderability, and are remarkable for your 
tendency to organize and systematize 
all that you do. You have rules of con- 
duct and follow them out with almost 
painful absolutencss; are not satisfied 
with less than completeness, and feel that 
what is right to-day, in the same state of 
facts, will be right to-morrow; hence, 
method is the rule of your life. 

You are very strong in your memory 
of places. Geography comes natural to 
you. You can find your way in the dark 
wherever you are accustomed to go. 

You appreciate music and enjoy what- 
ever relates to literature. Language is 
finely developed, and you are able to 
frame into correct phraseology whatever 
you know. You would write well, and speak 
well. You can reason sharply; have the 
tendency to sift and criticise everything 
that is brought to your comprehension. 
Exactness of discrimination is the law of 
your mind. As a physician, you would 


be remarkable for your ability to under- | 
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stand disease. As a student of natural 
history you would have more knowledge 
and more exact information than most 
persons; indeed, you are a natural stu- 
dent, and are about as hungry to find out 
truth to-day as you were thirty years ago, 
and will keep learning till your life ends. 

Your ability to read the character and 
motives of strangers and your power to 
analyze subjects that are abstract, and 
your power to talk, combine to make yous 
capable of high excellence as a speaker. 
If a lawyer, you would measure every 
juryman; would know what chords to 
touch, and how to touch them to bring 
each man to aconclusion. Toone you 
would offer reasons, to another criticism, 
to another clean-cut, oratorical statement 
of the history of the case. You would 
present the ludicrous phases to another, 
the conscientious to another, would ap- 
peal to another man’s sympathy, and to 
another man’s affections, and all this you 
would do with a facility such as the mu- 
sician shows who plays upon his instru- 
ment from the score before him. What- 
ever you do is individual; it is not a re- 
hash of some other person’s ways and 
manners. A little more Imitation would 
enable you to conform to the ways and 
manners and usages of others, and glide 
into their customs harmoniously and easi- 
ly, but you would thereby lose something 
of your own individuality. 

You are fond of whatever is grand and 
sublime in nature and in art. You appre- 
ciate the beautiful, the ideal, the elegant ; 
your very fine-grained organization would 
help you in the domain of the zsthetical, 
and intensify and beautify your concep- 
tions. 

You are ingenious; would learn to use 
tools and instruments and machinery 
with success. 

Your moral elements are strong, but 
you are more honest than pious. When 
you have done the square and honest 
thing, you feel that you have no occasion 
to apologize to men or to God. When 
you have not done the honest thing, 
prayers and services do not seem t> bring 
light. 
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Your Hope leads you to look on the 
favorable side of the future, and you feel 
able silently to rise into the spiritual 
state and to look down upon cathedrals 
and services and ceremonies; yet you 
have a certain veneration for what you 
believe to be great and good; but it in- 
vites your comparison and judgment as 
well as your feeling of respect. When 
you observe a man and see that he stands 
at the head in music, or art, or oratory, or 
invention, your veneration leads you to 
feel respect for his greatness, his excel- 
lence, in whatever realm, and, by extend- 
ing your respect to eminence, you do not 
feel belittled yourself. You have pride 
enough to face the world and look men 
in the eye without feeling abashed or em- 
barrassed. 

You are firm enough to earn a reputa- 
tion for obstinacy; but when you are con- 
vinced that another is a better way, you 
will abandon the old way instantly. You 
are one of the men who dare reform and 
keep up with the spirit of progress, and 
are not ashamed to change your opinions 
when something comes up which is better. 

You are ambitious to rank well. You 
suffer if you are disgraced or degraded. 
You are watchful, mindful of conse- 
quences, care-taking, prudent, and, at the 
same time, you have so much force and 
courage, that you get a reputation for be- 
ing less prudent than you really are. 

You have Secretiveness enough to keep 
your own counsel; to find out what other 
people are willing to tell, and retain your 
own knowledge of subjects. You can get, 
without giving; can accumulate informa- 
tion, and yet keep mum; but when you 
undertake to make a clean breast of a 
thing, there is no discount or doubt on 
the part of your hearer. 

You have a fondness for acquiring, and 
if you had been devoted to business, you 
would have made your mark as a business 
man. You relish the good things of the 
table, and are not disposed to abridge the 
supply in your own family. You have 
a sense of odors and flavors, and would 
have made a good druggist on that ac- 
count, 





You have enough Destructiveness to 
make you severe. You would not whip 
your horse as much as many men, but 
when you did whip he would know it; 
you would give him enough to make him 
know your voice and obey your word for 
the next month. You have a warm tem- 
per, but can generally restrain and regu- 
late it so as not to boil over and mar 
your cause by rashness, 

You love life and feel a longing for im-, 
mortality, but are in no hurry to enter 
upon the next stage of it. If you take 
proper care of yourself you may live to 
be eighty-five. 

You are versatile, can change from one 
subject to another without much diffi- 
culty or delay; yet, while you are at a 
thing, you are very intense, and the din- 
ner-bell may ring without calling you off. 

You have talent for science, for litera- 
ture, for mechanism, for finance, and have 
philanthropy enough to make you will- 
ing to work for the human race. You 
like, however, to get good pay for what 
you do from those who are able to pay 
you, but in some departments, in medi- 
cine for instance, you would be likely to 
do as much without pay as you would get 
pay for, and your only way to get along 
would be to make the people who are 
able, pay you abundantly, so that you 
would have the wherewithal to enable 
you to attend to the wants of the poor. 


HENRY A. HARTT was born October 8, 
1813, on the banks of the St. John River, 
in the city of Frederickton, Province of 
New Brunswick. H€e is a lineal descend- 
ant of John Endicott, the founder and 
first Governor of Massachusetts. His 
early education was obtained at the gram- 
mar-school and Kings’ College of his na- 
tive place. At the age of nineteen he 
went to Scotland to study medicine, 
where he attended the University of 
Glasgow four seasons, and studied dur- 
ing the summer months at the Ander- 
sonian Institute, where were a number of 
young professors who have since risen to 
eminence. In this way he secured a double 
course of instruction in all departments 
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of his profession, and was graduated at 
the University in the spring of 1836. He 
spent the following summer in anatomical 
work, and returned home in the autumn, 
where he entered at once into general 
practice. 

The population of his native city was 
comparatively small, but it was sur- 
rounded by a large extent of country in 
which there were no medical men. So 
his field was extensive, and he was obliged 
to prosecute all branches of his profes- 
sion, and to be ready for any emergency 
in both medicine and surgery. 

Here he remained for fourteen years, 
during which he attended, in his profes- 
sional capacity, the birth of his relation, 
the late Chas. Fred’k Hartt, professor of 
geology at Cornell University, and who, 
though a young man, was at the head of 
the geographical and geological survey 
of the Brazilian empire. Having attained 
the highest point in his profession possi- 
ble in his native place, Dr. Hartt became 
dissatisfied with the general languor and 
unprogressiveness of the country, and hav- 
ing long entertained a preference for re- 
publican institutions, in 1850 he sacrificed 
the results of all previous labors, and re- 
moved, with his family, to the city of New 
York, to begin anew among strangers. 
His success here was rapid. Soon after 
his arrival, he reported, in the V. Y. Four- 
nal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, 
several cases of rupture of the uterus, in 
one of which recovery took place, and it 
was, we bclieve, the first instance of the 
kind recorded in the United States. Four 
years afterward he published, inthe WV. Y. 
Medical Gazette, an account of a success- 
ful experiment in a remarkable case of 
ascites, by the introduction of air into the 
cavity of the peritoneum. 

At first his practice was of a general 
nature, but circumstances gradually led 
him to devote special attention to the 
treatment of chronic diseases, in which 
he met with remarkable success. He had 
been taught to regard a large number of 
them, such as asthma, rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, and catarrh, as incurable. But 
he found that by persistent efforts, and 





with scientific methods, he could gener- 
ally master them, and effect radical cures 
in cases which were not complicated with 
malignant maladies, such as tubercle, or 
in which serious degeneration of tissue or 
a large amount of abnormal tissue had 
not been produced. 

The general incredulity with regard to 
the curability of chronic diseases, the ab- 
sence of many important agencies in our 
hospitals and dispensaries, and their well- 
understood failure to cope with those dis- 
eases successfully, suggested to him the 
idea of founding an institution thoroughly 
appointed and equipped with every known 
agency for the purpose of demonstrating 
that true medicine is not the feeble and 
uncertain art it is often supposed to be, 
but that it has the power, when properly 
applied, to throttle and destroy a large 
proportion of “the ills that flesh is heir 
to.” 

His first step in this important under- 
taking was to obtain the approval of the 
clergy of all denominations. He then 
prepared a paper on the “ Prevention and 
Curability of Chronic Diseases,” which he 
read before a meeting of the “ N. Y. Medi- 
cal Library and Journal Association,” pre- 
sided cver by the late Edmund R. Peas- 
lee, M.D., and which was afterward pub- 
lished in full in the VM. Y. 7rzbune. In 
this paper Dr. Hartt says: “I have thus 
frankly expressed my views with regard to 
the necessity for the infusion of new force 
and vigor into the practice of medicine; 
for the adoption of additional methods of 
treatment, and a most rigorous adher- 
ence to the lessons of experience. I be- 
lieve that by this means alone we can ar- 
rest the downward tendency of the art, 
and restore the confidence of the people. 
I believe that by this means we can ma- 
terially diminish the rate of mortality, 
and prevent, to a great extent, the occur- 
rence of chronic diseases. I believe, also, 
that by this means we can cure a large 
proportion of the chronic diseases which 
now exist. I admit, of course, that there 
are maladies which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we can not, with cer- 
tainty, control. We do not understand 
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the nature of the poisons of cancer or 
tubercles, nor have we antidotes for them. 
I have no doubt that in the progress of 
science we shall become enlightened up- 
on both these points, so unspeakably in- 
teresting and important to mankind. We 
can not correct degeneration of tissue, or 
remove abnormal tissue when formed to 
any great extent, nor shall we ever be able 
to do so, unless some new faculty shall be 
developed within us whereby we shall be 
able to remove mountains or raise the 
dead. But for malaria, and the poisons 
of rheumatism, gout, rheumatic gout, and 
syphilis, we have infallible antidotes, by 
means of which we can effectually eradi- 
cate them from the system. These poi- 
sons play a most prominent part in the 
production of chronic congestions, and it 
is exceedingly important to understand 
that these congestions are just as posi- 
tive and obstinate as if they had been 
produced by other causes, and that they 
do not disappear in consequence of the 
removal of the poisons; but I maintain 
that they, and all other congestions of a 
chronic nature that exist independently 
of poisons, may, by a vigorous and per- 
sistent course of internal and external 
treatment, be radically and permanently 
cured, provided, as before intimated, that 
they have not gone to the extent of pro- 
ducing degeneration of tissue, or a con- 
siderable amount of abnormal tissue. 

“It is cbvious that this definition in- 
cludes in the category of curable affec- 
tions a large proportion of chronic dis- 
eases ; and, if I am right, the propositions 
which I have laid down are fraught with 
beneficent consequences, the magnitude 
of which no language can exaggerate. 
They are, in opposition to the world-wide 
skepticism, the proclamation of a gospel 
of faith and hope to all men, but especi- 
ally to that great host of invalids who, 
like the woman in Scripture, have tried 
many physicians, and never grown better, 
but rather the worse, and who now, in 
weakness, or pain, or breathlessness, or all 
combined, are dragging out a wretched 
existence on bed or couch, in palace or 
hovel, or traveling up and down the earth 





in search of ease and rest, and finding 
none. Let it go forth as the blast of a 
trumpet that there is hope for them! 
Science is not powerless, but in her vast 
storehouse holds the treasures which 
will supply their wants. If her priests 
will only gird themselves for the work, 
and with wisdom and energy and perse 
verance employ the means which she 
puts at their disposal, then through all 
those ranks of sorrow and suffering will 
be heard a song of thanksgiving and 
praise.” 

Immediately after the presentation of 
this paper Dr. Hartt made a personal 
visitation of the medical faculty of New 
York, and obtained eight hundred and 
thirty-four, signatures to the following 
endorsement: 

“The undersigned, members of the 
Medical Faculty of New York, recognize 


the necessity of the hospital proposed by 


Dr. Hartt for the cure of chronic diseases, 
both for the benefit of the poor who are 
suffering therefrom, and of the profession, 
as affording an opportunity to medical stu- 
dents to examine their nature and treat- 
ment. We, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mend the immediate establishment of 
such an institution in this city.” 

Finally, a public meeting of citizens 
was held in response to a call signed bya 
number of the most prominent gentlemen 
of New York, and at that meeting several 
of them who were present openly ex- 
pressed their concurrence in the views of 
Dr. Hartt. On this occasion he affirmed 
this liberal proposition : 

“The time has come when the Faculty” 
should apply to their science the motto. 
of the immortal Shakespeare: ‘ Books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything;’ and when, as 
the undisputed successors of the apostles 
of medicine, they should peremptorily 
claim that every remedy, appliance, and 
instrumentality, from whatever depart- 
ment of nature or art they come; whether 
discovered by the learned or unlearned ; 
whether presented by the hand of savage 
or sage ; whether wrought out in crucibles 
and retorts, or manufactured in work- 
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shops; whether derived from the wilder- 
ness or the meadow, from the mountain 
or the rock, from the ocean or river or 
fountain, or from the mysterious powers 
of the air; all belong, by an indefeasi- 
ble right, to them, and that they are 
bound to employ them separately or in 
combination, under the direction of com- 
mon-sense and medical knowledge, for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. By 
this means they would blot out at once 
and forever, not any scientific methods, 
but all systems of charlatanism, and if, 
in the spirit of the age in which we live, 
they would go still further, and casting 
down the middle walls of partition, uffirm 
the equal rights of all thoroughly educa- 





ted medical men, and trust to the power of 
Sree thought and free discussion for the 
correction of error and the advancement 
of truth, 1 feel assured it would not be 
long before homeopathy and eclecticism 
as distinct schools would disappear, and 
there would be a general union and 
brotherhood over which the whole carth 
would have reason to rejoice.” 

At the close of the meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed to carry out the object. 
Its proceedings, with a history of the 
whole subject, have been set forth in a 
pamphlet recently published, entitled 
“The Columbian Institute for the Pres- 
ervation of Health, and the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases.” 





“UNWARRANTABLE POSITIONS.” 


66 T~ANATICAL Zeal” is the heading 
of an article in the April number 
of the Health Reformer, of 1878, in which 
the editor of this journal assumes posi- 
tions which are decidedly in favor of 
drug medicstion. We copy it entire, in 
order to show the friends of the hygienic 
system the present medical teachings of 
this periodical and its managers. 
“Unfortunately for the cause of sanitary 
reform, it numbers some in its ranks who 
are continually endangering their own 
reputation, and bringing odium upon the 
cause, by assuming positions which are 
unwarrantable either in the light of 
science or of common-sense. The ani- 
mus of this class of persons is well illus- 
trated by the expression of an individual, 
when his wife was suffering with a ma- 
larial fever, that he would ‘fet her 
die’ rather than take a drop of medi- 
cine. Cases have come to our knowl- 
edge in which the determination was 
really carried into action, persons having 
died who might have been saved by the 
judicious employment of a needed stimu- 
lus or the use of anantirperiodic. In an- 
other case, a fanatical disciple of a learned, 
but crotchety teacher, actually starved 
@ man to death who was just recover- 
ing from a protracted fever, and needed 





food, even though he pleaded for it most 
piteously, and even offered to give a deed 
of his farm for a morsel of bread. 

“People of this stamp are always railing 
out against those whose views, being 
more in harmony with reason and com- 
mon-sense, are different from their own. 
The same spirit which would starve a per- 
son to death, or let a wife die for the 
sake of riding a hobby to the death (lit- 
erally), would let a human being lie for 
days in unremitting misery, and proba- 
bly die from sheer pain and want of rest, 
rather than allow the administration of 
a palliative. Such fanaticism and hy- 
percritical zeal is unbearable in a civil- 
ized community. The unfeeling brutality 
of such minds is beyond description. We 
would rather be left to the tender mer- 
cies of the savage denizens of an African 
jungle than to such men.” 

Only a few years ago this same jour- 
nal, and its editor, advocated these 
very “ positions,” which are now regarded 
as unwarrantable in the light of science 
or of common sense. The author of the 
above manifests but little respect for 
those who happen not to accord with his 
own views in regard to the treatment of 
certain forms of disease. He libels the 
whole fraternity of hygienic physicians, 


a nourishing diet, by depriving him of | who repudiate, both in theory and prac- 
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tice, the administration of drugs as ¢rue 
remedial agents. He regards them as 
fanatics, “ unbearable in a civilized com- 
munity,” and less human than “the sav- 
age denizens of an African jungle.” He 
calumniates men whose writings and 
teachings have, no doubt, done much to- 
ward his own advancement. The very 
drug doctrines which he has, to all ap- 
pearances, recently embraced, were all 
well known to, and rejected by, the no- 
ble pioncers of the Health Reform and 
the hygienic system. 

The reasoning displayed in the article 
is undoubtedly fallacious. We will no- 
tice its important points, and demon- 
strate the absurdity of its teachings, not- 
withstanding ‘heir popularity and har- 
mony with the conscientious convictions 
of a learned, honorable, and influential 
profession. This writer predicates as 
true the very point which is in contro- 
versy, and regards it asacorrect basis for 
treatment. Are stimulants and anti-pe- 
riodics ever needed in the judicious treat- 
ment of disease? If persons die with- 
out taking a drop of medicine, this fact 
alone is no evidence that they might have 
been saved by taking it. There is no 
doubt that many more patients die 
among those who have taken drugs of 
the nature specified than among those 
who have not. If the fact of dying 
is any testimony against the drug or 
no-drug treatment,*he stronger evidence 
is against the former. Anti-periodics 
and stimulants are anti-vital substances 
.—pathogenetic agents. When taken in- 
to the living system they cause an ab- 
normal condition of its fluids and struct- 
ures as well as an impairment of the vi- 
tal functions. The legitimate effect of 
these drugs upon the living organism is 
that of disease. Thetruth of these state- 
ments is not denied, but is corrobo- 
rated by the most eminent authors of 
the drug practice. We are at a loss to 
know upon what data the author of 
the statements quoted regards a stimu- 
lus as needed and an anti-periodic as use- 
ful in the treatment of malarial fever. An 
intelligent medical writer says: “The 





drug treatment is not indicated in ad- 
vanced stages of malarial diseases. He 
who relies upon them can only look on 
and see his patient languish and dic.” 
The author of “ Fanatical Zeal” tells us a 
man was actually starved to death, when 
recovering from a protracted fever, by 
being deprived of a needed nourishing 
diet. This grave assertion, unsupported 
by facts and sound reason, is absolutely 
worthless. It is an easy matter to ex- 
press an opinion as to the cause of a 
death; but to establish or prove it to 
be an actual fact, is a difficult task. 
We have no knowledge of a medical 
teacher of any school of medicine who re- 
jects nourishing food in the treatment of 
a convalescing fever patient. There are 
different teachings as to what constitutes 
“a needed nourishing diet,” as well as in 
regard to the ability of a convalescing 
fever patient to use food. Hence, “a 
needed nourishing diet” isa vague term, 
and, without something more definite, it 
is impossible to determine what is meant 
by it. It seems to me that this is an at- 
tempt to make the public believe that a 
starvation diet is a prominent feature of 
the hygienic system of treating diseases. 
We trust that no one will be misled by 
this erroneous and absurd idea. It can 
hardly be questioned but that this author 
himself has “assumed” positions which 
are “unwarrantable” in the light of true 
science and sound reason. He makes 
statements which are undoubtedly more 
contrary to common-sense than those he 
ridicules and condemns. 

Some authors are too frequently dis- 
posed to call individuals fanatical and 
hypercritical who entertain views which 
are in opposition to their own. If per- 
sons who object to the administration of 
drugs in malarial fever, and will not give 
food and palliative medicines, secunduz 
artem, even if their patients die, are de- 
serving of such names, what appellations 
would properly apply to those who give 
poisonous drugs, even unto death, to the 
sick and suffering, whose organisms are 
already engaged in expelling poisons 
from their blood andtissues? It appears: 
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to be evident that the use of drugs as true 
remedial agents can scarcely be too 
harshly condemned and too bitterly cen- 
sured. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
principles of drug and hygienic medica- 
tion are incompatible with each other. 
Any effort to harmonize the two is a fa- 
tal mistake, and involves a mongrel, un- 
tenable position. In many instances the 
life of a human being depends upon keep- 
ing the hygienic treatment aloof from 
drug medication, as well.as upon its judi- 
cious administration. It is a matter of 
surprise and regret that any one who 
claims to have investigated the princi- 
ples of the hygienic system, and to be 
thoroughly scientific, can advocate this 
hybrid situation in therapeutics. One of 
two things seems to be a settled fact: 
that all who embrace this medium 
ground are either ignorant of the first 
principles of the hygienic system, or they 





disregard principle for the sake of popu- 
larity. The hygienic system of medi- 
cine* is one complete whole ; and we hope 
that its pretended friends may yet see 
that it is futile to endeavor to establish 
a correct and safe practice based upon 
theories which are inconsistent with its 
fundamental principles. 

We want it distinctly understood that 
we have no contention with any author, 
neither do we make any charge against 
the honesty or the intelligence of any 
one. We impeach erroneous theories 
and pernicious practices, zo¢ persons. The 
only apology we have to offer for no- 
ticing this article at this late date is that 
it did not come under our observation 
until quite recently, while, however, the 
change of the Health Reformer is no- 
torious, J. G. STAIR, M.D. 


* Here the term medicine is used in its more compre- 
hensive sense, as embracing all that pertains to the 
science and art of healing. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUES OF COMMON ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Grs. per Ib. 
Carbon. Nitrogen. 

2699 248 

120 

68 

86 

116 

136 

88 


Split peas 

BRUNO GREER. occ cccccce. coccesece 

Barley meal 

Rye meal 

Seconds flour... ........sssseeees. - 

Oatmeal 

Baker’s bread 

Pearl barley. ... 2.20000: cccccceces 
ice 


gr 
68 
22 
13 
14 
14 


Turnips ....... 
Green vegetables. 


Molasses ....se-cee secceceeceeess 
Buttermilk 


New milk 
Skim cheese 
Bullock's liver 





6456 | 
3934 140 


| 
HE above list, with the analysis ex- | 


pressed in grains, of carbon and | 
nitrogen, are taken from Dr. Letheby’s 
work on “Food,” and may be accepted 


as authoritative. Taking, then, the ar- 
ticles as they stand, we find that split 
peas, in a given weight of one pound, 
contain more of carbon and nitrogen, the 
essential elements of human food, than 
the same quantity, by weight, of milk, 
beef, mutton, fish, and bullock’s liver; 
while it is richer in the main constituent 
of human strength (nitrogen), than all 
the flesh articles named in the list. This 
table shows how false is the reasoning of 
many intelligent people, some being phy- 
sicians, who insist that a flesh diet is in- 
dispensable to health and strength. If 
health and strength depend upon nutri- 
tion, that food which supplies the great- 
est comparative amount of the elements 
which possess the highest nutritive value 
must be the best for purposes of human 
diet. The high value of oatmeal is 


| noticeable, also of Indian or corn-meal, 


while “ baker’s bread,” which is made of 
superfine or sifted flour, stands in feeble 
contrast with “seconds” or middlings 
flour. Dr. Letheby has not supplied an 
analysis of flour made from the whole- 
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wheat grain, in a form which may be 
compared readily with that of the bolted 
flour; but according to the analysis given 
by Dr. Bellows in “The Philosophy of 
Eating,” it contains fully three times as 
much nitrogenous matter as “seconds 
flour,” showing that what is rejected as 
waste contains the most essential parts, 
nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Beans are nearly equal to peas in nu- 
tritive value, and should be mentioned. 
One who is desirous of living economic- 
ally should study the facts of diet as 
shown by analysis and experiment, as 
they completely refute many of the opin- 
ions commonly held by people. For in- 
stance, the article of butter is deemed by 
very many to be indispensable; whereas, 
in fact, it contains no nitrogen—is simply 
a heat-producing substance. 

Dr. Letheby obtains a result after a 
careful consideration of many classes of 
people, mainly mechanical, that the mean 
consumption per diem of those who may 
be considered well fed is: of carbon, 5,837 
grains; of nitrogen, 400 grains. Dr. Bel- 
lows, however, gives a higher average, con- 
cluding from his examination of the food 
served in several different prisons, and 
to the soldiers in the armies of England, 
Holland, and France, that for vigorous 
health, from four to five ounces of “ nitrog- 
enous” food should be served, and about 
twenty ounces of carbonaceous material. 
This amount of nutriment may be ob- 
tained in two or three meals, which would 
cost but a few cents altogether, viz: a 
pound and a half of peas or beans, two 
pounds of oatmeal, or middlings, or un- 
bolted wheat-flour, with the addition, 
say, of a quart of milk. Our working- 
men, as a class, select their diet with no 
reference to its ingredients, and, there- 
fore, with no appreciation of its fitness. 

They eat this, that, and the other as a 
matter of habit, and generally load their 
digestive organs with a great excess of 
carbon. Many will be found discussing 
at the supper-table, a plate of greasy, ill- 
cooked ham, or bacon, and a cup or two 
of strong coffee, while several slices of 
baker's bread, thickly coated with butter, 





are associated as a matter of course. 
The frugal mechanic could dispense with 
the butter to advantage; he could im- 
prove his bread supply by using the 
brown or Graham article; a little good 
milk would supply the place of the ham 
or bacon; a dish of stewed apples, o1 
ripe fruit, would beneficially take the 
place of the coffee or tea; and after a 
week or two of trial, he would find him- 
self the gainer by the change. 

The table supplies a variety of articles, 
but one can go outside of it and find 
many excellent things. For instance, 
one of the most important, the eggs of 
chickens, is not mentioned in the table 
at all. Like milk, wheat, meal, peas, 
beans, the egg is complete as an article 
of food, containing all the elements 
which enter into the composition of 
nerve, muscle, bone, and adipose, and is 
accepted by most hygienists as a proper 
article of diet. 

People are becoming more and more 
alive, we think, to the value of whole- 
grain bread preparations, and of fruit, as 
an aid to obtaining and maintaining 
sound health. We deem fruit an indis- 
pensable part of a well assorted diet, and 
would urge its liberal use at all tables. 

THE UNWEARIED ACTION OF THE 
HEART.—The effect of everything that 
touches the heart is multiplied by the 
intensity of the heart’s own changes. 
Hence it is that it is so sensitive, so true 
an index of the body’s state. Hence, also, 
it is that it never wearies. Let me re- 
mind you of the work done by our hearts 
inaday. A man’s total outward work, 
his whole effect upon the world in twenty- 
four hours, has been reckoned about 350 
foot-tons. That may be taken as a good 
“hard day’s work.” During the same 
time the heart has been working at the 
rate of 120 foot-tons. That is to say, if 
all the pulses of a day and night could be 
concentrated and welded into one great 
throb, that throb would be enough to 
raise a ton of iron 120 feet into the air. 
And yet the heart is never weary. Many 
of us are tired after but feeble labors; 
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few of us can hold a poker out at arm’s 
length without after a few minutes drop- 
ping it. Buta healthy heart, and many 


an unsound heart, too—though some- | 


times you can tell in the evening by its 
stroke that it has been thrown off its 
balance by the turmoils and worries of 
life—goes on beating through the night 
when we are asleep, and when we wake 
in the morning we find it at work, fresh 





as if it had only just begun to beat. It 
does this because upon each stroke of 
work there follows a period-—a brief, but 
a real period of rest; because the next 
stroke which comes is but the natural 
suspense of that rest, and made to match 
it; because, in fact, each beat is, in force, 
in scope, in character, in everything, the 
simple expression of the heart’s own en- 
ergy and state.—Afpleton’s Fournal. 


eee 


EARTH-CURE. 


(“— of severe attacks of fever have 

been effected by burying the patient, 
all but the head; and mud poultices are 
not a new idea. The following items, cut 
from the newspapers, will be read with 
interest. The dry-earth application for 
ulcers has long been known and often ap- 
plied. These items should be saved for 
future reference. A correspondent of the 
Sun writes: 

“Seeing in your paper an account of 
death from malignant pustule, I feel it 
my duty to give to your readers, with 
your kind consent, my own expcrience 
with the dreaded disease and its manner 
of cure. Some years ago I had consider- 
able irritation at the outer edge of one of 
my eyebrows, which increased to such an 
extent as to be very uncomfortable. I 
discovered it was produced by a purple 
pimple, or pustule, which soon caused 
inflammation all around the eye and a 
formation of water under the skin, which 
lay over my cheek in a little sack, as it 
were. Knowing then the nature of my 
visitor, I lost no time in treating it with 
a dose of rich, wet earth from my flower 
pot, which I folded in a thin cloth and 
laid on the parts affected, changing it 
every hour through the day. The relief 
was immediate, and, on the third day, all 
traces of the disease were gone. Previ- 
ously to this I had been bitten by some 
poisonous insect (spider, I presume, as I 
entertained the greatest hatred toward 
them), and all the usual remedies of am- 
monia, alcohol, etc., had failed, while the 
color of the inflammation had changed to 
a dark purple hue, and spread to a great 


centipedes. 





distance. Being in the country, where I 
could obtain it, I applied mud success- 
fully. Without it, I would have lost my 
life, I verily believe. Now, why would 
not damp earth be good in case of small- 
pox and other diseases ? S. W. K.” 

AN OLD CAMPAIGNER IN TEXAS, also 
writes to the Suz: “A letter in The Sun 
of this morning, entitled ‘Cure by Damp 
Earth,’ reminds me of an occurrence which 
came under my personal observation dur- 
ing my campaigning days, many years ago 
in old Texas. We were encamped on the 
north fork of the Rio Concho, when a 
valuable horse belonging to an officer of 
our regiment was bitten in the leg bya 
rattlesnake. There were some of the wild 
northern Comanches in our camp at the 
time, and one of the sub-chiefs said, 
through an interpreter, that he could cure 
the animal. By this time the leg was 
swollen, and the poor horse limped pain- 
fully. The Indian led him down to the 
creek and knee-deep into the soft mud, 
where he kept him for about two hours; 
then led him out, applied a poultice of 
the mud tothe wound, and returned him 
to his owner perfectly cured. 

“The above is the only radical cure of 
the kind I ever saw performed on man or 
beast, during a term of nine years in that 
land of snakes, tarantulas, scorpions, and 
SERGEANT.” 

From an exchange, we take this: 

“THE EARTH TREATMENT FOR UL- 
CERS.—The dry-earth treatmceat for ulcers 
is found quite successful. Large sloughy 
ulcers, after being washed, are covered 
with a thick layer of earth, over which 
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wet paper is placed as a support, the 
whole being neatly bandaged. In a few 
days the sore begins to clear, and when 
the surface looks healthy and granulating, 
a dressing, made as follows, is used: A 
piece of muslin, the size of the ulcer, is 
immersed in carbolic oil in the propor- 





tion of one part and two parts cocoanut 
oil; with this the sore is covered, and over 
it dry earth is placed, then moistened 
earth and a bandage. In a short time the 
healing process manifests itself satisfac- 
torily, while all odor is entirely re- 
moved.” 





> 


NURSE- 


I LIVE on a street where daily eight 

or nine young nurse-girls, the oldest 
probably not more than seventeen years 
of age, the others about twelve, take out 
their little charges in their carriages, 
sometimes wheeling them a whole aft- 
ernoon. These infants are mostly the 
children of wealthy parents, living fur- 
ther up the street, the mothers being too 
much taken up with fashionable society, 
or too great lovers of their ease, to de- 
vote themselves, as they should, to their 
care and well-being. 

It is “the thing” to give the child up 
at once toa nursery-maid. Fashion de- 
crees this, and the mother who carefully 
locks up her jewels from servants’ hands, 
commits these priceless ones, for which 
she will be held accountable, to ignorant 
young girls, hardly more than children 
themselves. Looking at them as they 
pass wearily up and down the street, I 
never know which to pity most, the 
poor young nurses, obliged, by poverty 
(when they ‘should be careless, playful 
children themselves), to be confined to 
these fretful, teething babies, or the 
poor babies themselves, far less happy in 
their delicate embroidered robes and 
costly carriages than the bare-footed 
cherub who creeps about his mother’s 
feet or nestles in her bosom, though that 
mother may be a hard-working washer- 
woman. Yesterday I saw one rudely 
shaken up to keep him from sleeping. 
He was perhaps eighteen months old, and 
was sitting up with no pillow, and over- 
come with the heat and the motion of 
the carriage was pitching sleepily for- 
ward. Any of us who have propped 
open our cyes when it seemed as though 
we must fall asleep while watching, know 
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just how this poor little one must have 
felt, and how detrimental to its health it 
was to be straightened up and told to 
“wake up.” His querulous cry was no 
wonder to me as the girl drove the 
carriage on. These girls are, most of 
them, taken from poor, ignorant families, 
where drinking and cursing have been 
common sights and sounds, and where 
chastity, truth, and cleanliness have never 
been inculcated by precept or example. 
Is it likely they will exhibit these virtues 
before the young children they are given 
the exclusive charge of six days at least, 
yea, also the seventh; for have I not seen 
the mother of one of these, a church 
member, go to church, leaving the child, 
a little girl of three years, with its nurse, 
to be led down to meet her when church 
was out? What lessons has this little 
one been learning while the mother, per- 
chance, exjoyed the sermon on parental 
duties? 

Putting it in its best aspect, allowing the 
nurse to be kind and trustworthy, and 
that she becomes attached to her charge, 
will not that child, from being constantly 
cared for by her, love her better than the 
mother, who only now and then ties its 
sash, or takes it for a moment in her lap 
for display to avisitor? Oh, mothers! 
think of the loss of love as well as of 
the avoidance of care and trouble, when 
you give up your little one to hirelings! 
Remember, no after-training will eradi- 
cate the evil seeds sown, perchance, while 
you were at the party or opera. No 
prayers will avail for a wayward son, 
whose early years were passed in the 
arms of an illiterate, depraved nurse-girl. 

Why should these girls be expected to 
have patience with sickly teething 
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babies, when their own mothers weary 
of them? Why should not these girls, 
thinking of their own deprivations, be- 
come hardened toward the more fortu- 
nate child to whom they are expected to 
be all sweetness? Ah, mothers, could 
you see the way in which they often 
frighten them into obedience, the way 
they are repulsed when seeking caresses, 
you might be inclined to give up this or 
that fashionable amusement and care 
for yourown. You might ask yourself, 
what is to keep your child, committed to 
ignorant, often vicious hirelings, from 
taking on all their vices ? 

Christian mother (for I know such an 
one who has from its birth given up a 
first-born son entirely to the care of a nur- 
sery-maid, that she may devote herself to 
her public duties), think you that you will 
be held guiltless, if this baby grow up a 
hardened, godless man, setting light by 
the religion professed by his parents, 
and bringing your gray hairs with sor- 
row to the grave? While upon this sub- 
ject I can not forbear quoting the words 
of a father, whose daughter, a girl of 
twelve, was complained of to him as in- 
dulging in the pastime of laying large 
stones on a neighbor’s front step in the 
evening, ringing the bell and running 
away. 

He replied, “I don’t know what I shall 
do with that girl; others have com- 
plained of the same thing. I have 
whipped her and her mother has for it ; 
but it does no good.” How I wanted to 
say to that man, that if her mother, at the 
time other and wise mothers were fold- 
ing their little flocks to sleep, had taken 
her to her bed with wise counsels and 
prayer, instead of allowing her, with an 
older brother and six or seven of his 
rough, swearing mates, to run the streets 
until after nine o'clock, the “ whippings” 
would not be needed, and her duty to 
her child more faithfully discharged. ” 

We can not turn our children out to 
run the streets while we entertain com- 
pany, or play cards, and expect them to 
grow up good, truthful, and obedient. 
This same mother found time to keep 





this girl clothed in the latest style, and 
always prettily and neatly. The outward 
was unexceptionable ; but, alas! she had 
no time to attend to the spirit within. 
What sadder sight to a thoughtful per- 
son than this too common one, of chil- 
dren faultlessly dressed, and all faulty 
within ? COUSIN CONSTANCE. 





CAUSES OF SUDDEN DEATH.—Very few 
of the sudden deaths which are said to 
arise from disease of the heart do really 
arise from that cause. To ascertain the 
real origin of sudden deaths, an experi- 
ment was tried and reported to a scien- 
tific congress at Strasburg. Sixty-six 
cases of sudden death were made the 
subject of a thorough post-mortem ex- 
amination ; in these cases only two were 
found who died from disease of the 
heart. Nine out of sixty-six had died 
from apoplexy, while there were forty- 
six cases of congestion of the lungs—that 
is, the lungs were so full of blood they 
could not work, not being room enough 
for a sufficient quantity of air to enter to 
support life. The causes that produce con- 
gestion of the lungs are—cold feet, tight 
clothing, costive bowels, sitting still un- 
til chilled after being warmed with la- 
bor or a rapid walk, going too suddenly 
from a close room into the air, especially 
after speaking, too hasty walking, or run- 
ning tocatcha train,etc. But one of the 
signal reasons for congestion of the lungs 
and sudden death is the decreased action 
of the heart, caused by the use of coffee 


and tobacco. The use of spices has a simi- 
lar effect. The heart stops from a paraly- 
sis of the nerves which promote its action, 
and a post-mortem examination would 
not reveal the fact. There is really no 
disease of the heart, simply a suspension 
of its action by a paralysis of the nerves 
which give its motion. These causes 
of sudden death being known, an avoid- 
ance of them may serve to lengthen 
many valuable lives, which would other- 
wise be lost under the verdict of heart 
complaint. That disease is supposed to be 
inevitable and incurable; hence, many 
may not take the pains they would to 
avoid sudden death, if they knew it 
lay in their power. 
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A Cave Wonder in Arizona.—Be- 
‘sides the fiber plant which we have mentioned 
as lately discovered in that country, there 
has been found in Arizona recently, at Mount- 
ain Spring Station, either a very old and ex- 
tensive mine, or a very wonderful cave. The 
opening has a fine arched entrance, cut ap- 
parently out of the solid rock. At a point 
about 40 feet in from the mouth, a room 
about 75 feet square is reached, from which 
several halls or tunnels branch out. Some 
of these have been explored for a distance of 
200 and 300 feet. There are several shafts 
indicative of artificial workings. The incline 
-of the tunnel is about Io feet tothe 100. The 
main cave or tunnel has been explored for 
about 500 feet from the entrance. The ceil- 
ing is in a red spar, and in the side tunnels 
are numbers of beautiful stalactites and in- 
crustations. The direction of the excavation 
is toward a large ledge of mineral matter 
about a quarter of a mile from the entrance. 
Everything here seems to point to this having 
been a mine rather than a natural cave. In 


such case it is doubly interesting, as a re-. 


minder of the extinct race which is known to 
have once inhabited that region. A more 
thorough exploration of the place is soon to 
be made. 


Forest Consumption.—Our anxiety 
concerning the state of our forests causes us 
to recur to this subject very often. The 
enormous anual consumption of the wood 
of the United States, quite aside from that 
required for building purposes, is partially 
shown by statistics collected by the Lumdéer- 
man's Gazette; Matches, 300,000 cubic feet; 
shoe pegs, 100,000 cords ; the same for plane- 
stocks and tool handles; brick-baking fuel, 
from 50,000 acres ; packing-boxes, $12,000,- 
ooo worth ; agricultural implements, wagons, 
etc., more than $100,000,000 worth; ties and 
sleepers for adout 90,000 miles of railroad, 
thirty years’ growth of 75,000 acres ; repairs 
of fences for these roads, $15,000,000; for 
75,000 miles of telegraph, 300,000 trees. 
These figures do not include farm-fences, 
household fires, staves which go by the mil- 
lion to France, or walnut, oak, maple, and 
pine, to England, or spars or docking stuff 
to China and Japan. Mr. Beecher has been 
looking at the matter, and is led to suggest, 
in the Christian Union, that ‘‘if there could 
be formed a tree association, composed of 
retired gentlemen, who would be glad to 
serve the public outside of the stormy circle 
of politics, the newspapers might feed out 
to the farmers of the West such knowledge 
and incitement as should lead to the foresting 
of large territories now without a stick or 
brush.” 


Iron and Giue in Street Dust.— 
In this country we have assays of street dust 
yielding gold in some towns, but glue and 
iron we have not searched for. Signor Par- 
‘netti has been engaged in analyzing the dust 
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and débris of the streets of Florence and 
Paris. His investigation of the dédris of the 
horse paths proves that the dust contains 35 per 
cent. of iron, given by the shoes of the horses 
to the stones. In the dust from the cause- 
ways this eminent chemist finds from 30 to 
40 per cent. of good glue. Signor Parnetti 
selected and treated separately the dust from 
the causeways of the Boulevard des Italiens 
over a period of two months, which uniform- 
ly gave 30 per cent. of good transparent glue, 
it is said quite equal to Belfast. This emi- 
nent chemist is now engaged in the analysis 
of the dust and aédris deposited by the shoe 
abrasions in Lombard Street, Cornhill, Cheap- 
side, and other thoroughfares of London, and 
has it in contemplation to place his discover- 
ies at the disposal of a limited company, 
with the view of establishing blast furnaces 
on the banks of the Thames to recover the 
iron thus lost, and a large glue works, which, 
it is thought, will produce more glue from 
the wasted material than will supply all Lon- 
don for every purpose. 


Hard and Soft Water.—The house- 
keeper of experience knows that it is a dis- 
agreeable and difficult matter to wash in what 
are termed ‘‘hard waters.” Their peculiarity 
arises from the fact that they contain salts 
whose bases are lime and magnesia. When 
soap is dissolved in them these mineral salts 
and the soap act upon each other, or, in the 
chemical language, undergo a double decom- 
position, the result of which is the formation 
of insoluble compounds of the fatty acids of 
the soap (oleic and stearic) and the bases of 
the salts. These oleates and stearates of 
lime and magnesia, being insoluble, are, of 
course, precipitated, but they are of a stringy 
nature, and adhere to any kind of textile 
fabric, rendering it difficult to wash clothes 
in such waters. Various ways have been 
proposed to “soften water,” the object of 
which will be at once comprehended when 
we state that these salts are not by nature 
soluble in water, but are rendered so by the 
presence of carbonic acid gas. If, for in- 
stance, some powdered chalk be shaken up 
in a bottle of water, the liquid will become 
milky; but if the experiment be repeated 
with a bottle of ‘‘ soda-water ” freshly opened, 
the chalk will dissolve, and the water retain 
its transparency. If by any means the car- 
bonic acid gas can be driven out of the hard 
water, its salts will be precipitated, and will 
become soft. This may partially be effected 
by boiling ; hence the explanation of the cal- 
careous deposit found at the bottom of boilers. 
This fact may be readily exhibited by boiling 
a flask of hard water; after some minutes it 
will become milky, owing to the precipitation 
of the salts. A similar effect may be pro- 
duced by adding a little lime-water ; the lime 
appropriates the carbonic acid, and, conse- 
quently, the salts originally in the water and 
the newly-made carbonate of lime are precip- 
itated together. 
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The Production of a Single Bean, 
—The history of a single bean, accidentally 
planted in a garden at Southbridge, Mass., is 
traced by a newspaper correspondent, who 
figured out its produce for three years. The 
bean was planted in a rich, loamy soil, and 
when gathered in the autumn its yield, as 
counted, ‘‘was 1,515 perfectly developed 
beans from a single stalk. Now, if a single 
bean produces 1,515 beans, and each bean 
produces 1,515 more, the sum total of the 
second year’s product would be 2,295,225, 
equal to 1,195 pounds, 597 quarts, or 2,390 
army rations, equal to 18$ bushels. This 
would be the product of the second year. 
Now, if we plant this product and the yield 
is the same, we have a product of 5,268,058,- 
$00,625 beans, equal to 1,371,890 tons, or 
42,871,572 bushels, or 548,756,068 soldiers’ 
rations. This third planting would give the 
steamship Great L£astern g2 full freights.” 
Few beans, however, start so well as this one 
did. 

A Horse Killed by Tea.—A curious 
case of poisoning is related by the Veterinary 
Fournal, London, interesting in itself, and 
which is properly characterized as unparallel- 
ed in the annals of veterinary or human 
toxicology. The record is as follows: A 
staff cook having left some pounds of tea in 
a sack, a Kaffir groom filled it with corn, and 
serving out the contents to a troop of horses, 
gave one charger the bulk of the tea, which 
was eaten greedily, and produced the most 
startling results. The animal plunged and 
kicked, and ran backwards, at intervals gal- 
loping madly around, finally falling into a 
donga, where it lay dashing its head on the 
rocks, when it was killed. The fost-mortem 
appearances indicated extreme cerebral con- 
gestion. The occurrence, as an accident, is 
probably unique. The reversal of limb move- 
ments, which produces running backwards in 
quadrupeds, is a common system of brain 
disturbance, frequently witnessed, for exam- 
ple, in the case of puppies with occluded 
crania. The case (says our contemporary) 
is one of great interest, and may help to 
throw light on the action of tea, which has 
not been sufficiently studied or appreciated 
by physiologists. 


Apples Every Year.—J. W., Fingal, 
Ont., writes to the Farmer's Advocate how he 
has succeeded in having apples every year 
by changing the bearing year of one of the 


two trees. They had both been laden with 
fruit every alternate year for ten years. Last 
year they were both covered with blossoms, 
and being desirous to change the bearing 
year of one of them, he, with his son, re- 
solved to pick off the blossoms. They com- 
menced at seven o'clock in the morning and 
completed their work by eleven. The result 
of this experiment is that this year he is well 
rewarded for his labor; the tree from which 
he picked the blossoms is so heavily laden 
that the branches are well-nigh breaking with 
the load, while the tree that bore last year 





has on not more than a dozen apples. By 
this means he expects to have one tree bear- 
ing well every year, giving him sufficient for 
his family’s use. If shaking or knocking off 
the young fruit would have the same effect, 
it would be a much easier and quicker way 
of preventing the tree bearing for the season ; 
but of this he has had no experience. He- 
would advise those whose orchards are bear- 
ing fruit alternately to try the experiment 
next year. 


Blood in Diagnosis. — Some five 
years ago, Dr. Heitzman announced, in the 
Medical Record of this city, an important dis- 
covery in respect to the anatomy of proto- 
plasm. He claimed that protoplasm of every 
description invariably contains a network of 
threads and granules inclosing a fluid, and 
that the threads and granules constitute the 
living matter. This view, he now asserts, has 
been accepted by more than a dozen of the 
best microscopists abroad, although it has 
not yet been recognized in this country ; and 
he makes it the basis of an announcement 
which, if satisfactorily demonstrated, can not 
fail to have a marked and beneficial effect 
upon the practice of medicine—the announce. 
ment that a drop of a man’s blood under the 
microscope will tell just what his condition 
and constitution may be. 

A protracted study of the pus corpuscles in 
urine, in connection with clinical histories, 
led Dr. Heitzman to the conclusion that the 
constitution of a patient could be determined 
by such examinations, the pus corpuscles of a 
healthy and strong person containing a great- 
er abundance of living matter than those of a 
person enfeebled by disease or otherwise. 
He next extended his investigations to the 
colorless blood corpuscles, suspecting that by 
their examination also he might be able to 
determine the constitution of the individual 
furnishing the blood. His expectation was 
verified, he says: an abundance of large 
granules going with a good constitution; on 
the other hand, if the granules were few and 
fine, or the entire body of the corpuscle pale, 
it was evidence of a poor constitution, He 
frequently noticed that the number of white 
blood corpuscles was considerably increased 
after a single sleepless night, so much so that 
it might be determined whether a man had 
been kept from his rest or not, by the exam- 
ination of his blood. It could also be deter- 
mined whether a man was to have acute dis- 
eases, or whether he was to suffer from the 
slow processes of disease incident to a 
strumous diathesis. 

A committee of physicians has been ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on this 
most promising subject. If it proves possible 
to determine a man’s physical constitution by 
the examination of a drop of his blood, a new 
field of investigation will be opened, and one 
having very important practical bearings. 


To Remove Ink from Carprts.— 
When freshly-spilled, ink can be removed: 
from carpets by wetting in milk. Take cot- 
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ton batting and soak up all the ink that it will 
receive, being careful not to let it spread. 
Then take fresh cotton wet in milk, and sop 
itup carefully. Repeat this operation, chang- 
ing cotton and milk each time. After most 
of the ink has been taken up in this way, 
with fresh cotton and clean water, rub the spot. 
Continue until all disappears ; then wash the 
spot in clean warm water and a little soap, 
rinse in clear water, and rub until nearly dry. 
For ink spots on marble, wood, or paper, 
-apply ammonia clear; just wetting the spot 
repeatedly till the ink disappears. 


A Wonderfal Gas Machine.—Mr. 
J. T. Guthrie, of Leesburg, Ohio, is said to 
have recently patented a machine for utilizing 
‘the gas from bituminous coal that is otherwise 
lost with the smoke through the flues and 
chimneys. The machine is very simple, and 
-can be attached to a common cooking or 
heating stove; and the advantages claimed 
for it over all previous inventions are such 
as to render it one of the greatest improve- 
ments of the age. Any person can handle it 
easily, and the same fuel that cooks your 
breakfast, will produce an abundance of pure 
gas, sufficient to illuminate your house during 
the night, without any expense whatever. 
Mr. Guthrie also claims the right of attaching 
it to furnaces, grates, and any and all places 
where coal is used for fuel and heating pur- 
poses. It is said that Mr. Guthrie has pro- 
posed to the Cincinnati Exposition Commis- 
sioners to light the entire Exposition building 


with as good and pure a quality of gas as can 
be produced in the city gas works, and this 
by using the same fuel that heats the boilers 
of their power engine, without the.cost of 


one cent for the fuel. This invention is in 
successful operation in Leesburg; and the 
inventor is visited daily by hundreds of peo- 
ple to see the wonderful machine. All, so 
far, bear testimony to its wonderful merits 
and general utility. The inventor claims 
that good, pure gas can be produced by the 
machine at a cost not to exceed 20 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, and earnestly invites prac- 
tical men from all parts of the country to 
come, see, and examine the workings of his 
invention.—A merican Manufacturer, 

Grafti»g Grapevines.—Those who 
wish to graft their vines over with other vines 
should remember that winter and not spring 
is the time for it—and in this the grape is 
different from most other trees. It is differ- 
ent in this, that in the spring of the year 
there is such a tremendous pressure upward 
by the ascending sap, that the parts of the 
scion and stock, which, to unite, must of 
course touch one another, are forced by the 
sap apart. When the grafts are put in at 
this season there is little of this. The severed 
cells granulate and heal, and when the sap is 
ready to flow upward strongly, it goes up 
through its regular channels in the graft 
without any tendency to break out through 
‘the junction. 

How to graft grape-vines admits of many 
varievus replies. The best is probably that 





described by Samuel Miller, of Missouri, who 
was very successful as a grafter of the grape. 
He drew away the soil from the stock to be 
grafted, cut it down about two inches from 
the surface, then cut with a stout sharp knife 
a long and narrow wedge-shaped notch in 
the stock,.and shaped the scion as a wedge 
to fit in the notch in the stock. The lips of 
the notch are then tied together, and the 
earth drawn in around the whole, leaving the 
upper eye of the graft above the ground. 

We may say that it is very astonishing that 
grape-grafting is not more generally practiced, 
and especially since the discovery that the 
great success of the Concord, Clinton, anda 
few other grapes is not owing to any extra 
constitutional hardiness, but to the fact that 
the power to throw out numerous fibrous 
roots is greater in these kinds. If this be 
true, and it seems to be really the case, we 
may have the choicest and best of grapes 
by grafting them on these vigorous rooting 
stocks. 


A Good Fence.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Farmer describes a fence which we 
think deserving the notice of our agricultur- 
al readers. It is called the ‘‘ panel” fence. 
The boards are usually twelve feet long, four 
inches wide, and of beech, maple, or other 
hard wood. Four boards are nailed together 
with battens, one in the middle, and one 
about one foot from each end, spreading the 
boards far enough apart to make the height 
of the fence. Four-inch square posts are 
driven about eleven feet apart, and these 
panels hung on to the posts, upon iron hooks 
of half-inch iron driven into the posts. This 
fence can now be made here for seventy-five 
to eighty cents per rod ; if a man has his own 
timber, his outlay aside from his work need 
be but about twenty cents per rod. A frame 
is usually made to nail the panels together 
upon, by setting up three posts with blocks 
nailed upon them to hold the boards the 
right distance apart, and iron plates to clinch 
the nails upon; clinch or wrought nails are 
used. 

The advantages of this fence are the fol- 
lowing: It can be made in the winter or 
on rainy days, and with aframe any man can 
make it. The panels are piled up out of the 
way until wanted. The posts can be sharp- 
ened and hooks driven into them at any 
time. It requires a less number of posts ; if 
the posts are lifted by the frost, they can be 
driven back without breaking the boards ; if 
a post rots or is broken, it can easily be re- 
placed. The fence is easily removed by 
placing a lever under the hook and drawing 
out the posts. Shoulda panel become broken 
it can be replaced with a new one. Three 
men, one to make the post-holes with a crow- 
bar, one to drive the posts, and one to haul 
and hang on the panels and tighten up the 
hooks, will set up seventy-five or one hun- 
dred rods in aday. It has been reported 
here that some one claims a patent on the 
hooks, but I do not know of any one who ever 
paid anything for using them. 
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TO THE READER! 
EIGHTEEN - hundred - and - eighty is at 
. our doors, and with its first month 
we shall begin volume seventy of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Editors and 
publishers have striven to fill up the 
measure of their responsibility to sub- 
scribers, to perform their duty faithfully 
as advocates of sound practical doctrine, 
as dispensers of truth, essential to moral 
growth and true intellectual freedom. 
To expose the errors and follies of so- 
ciety, and to admonish young and old 
with respect to the serious work of life, 
are not—we say it with regret-—employ- 
ments which meet with the substantial 
approval of the public at large; and the 
magazine that attempts the part of a 
monitor can not expect a great constitu- 
ency. Most people read the periodicals 
for amusement—not instruction. Yet 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which 
has never gone out of its way to make 
fun for its readers, but given attention 
closely to the grave interests of mind 
and body, has never lacked a following 


of earnest, thoughtful men and women, 
and in later years the number of its 





readers has mounted to a very respect- 
able aggregate. This has encouraged us 
to keep steadily on in our course, al- 
though our work in other departments 
has shared in the crushing depression 
which, during the past four or five years, 
had invested the business world with 
gloom. 

If many have kept their names, hither- 
to, upon the list of readers for our work’s 
sake, we trust that they have discovered 
no good cause for withdrawing them. 
On the contrary, we hope that their © 
sympathy with this work has increased, 
and that they will be found on the new 
list for 1880; and not only they, but friends 
and neighbors, who have learned from 
them, that we speak for the true in- 
tellectual growth and moral elevation of 
the community. 

Among the features of attraction which 
will appear in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for next year, are a series of papers 
on the life and work of Dr. Spurzheim, 
by Dr. Nahum Capen, who was personally 
acquainted with the eminent teacher. In 
connection with this special object, Dr. 
Capen will review the origin and progress 
of phrenological science, both in Europe 
and this country, and supply much 
interesting data relating to the careers 
of Dr. Gall and George Combe. 

We shall also publish a series of arti- 
cles on Comparative Phrenology, each 
profusely illustrated, founded on Dr. 
Vimont’s great work on that subject, 
and a story intended for our juvenile 
readers, entitled “Our Young Folks of 
Cherry Avenue.” The SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH department will be sustained 
with papers on live topics relating to 
public and private health from the best 
sources. 

We hope, indeed, to address every read- 
er of 1879 in the January number of 1880, 
and to offer our New-Year congratula- 
tions to a vastly increased company of 
subscribers. 
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HUMAN SPONGES. 

HE appearance of summer has a 

quickening effect upon these creat- 
ures, as, in the warm season, their opera- 
tions are particularly manifest. In what 
way those operations are conducted we 
shall proceed to describe, after having 
given a little attention, for the sake of 
clearness, to the cerebral points of a 
sponge. He is not gifted with a great 
expansion of the anterior lobes, but has 
a sufficient area in the perceptive region 
to enable him to scan the faces of the 
people with whom he comes in contact, 
and, with the assistance of a fair degree 
of Human Nature, to select the good- 
humored and benevolent ones to whom 
he may attach himself with some proba- 
bility of success. He has some Con- 
structiveness, and more Secretiveness, so 
that he is enabled to practice certain 
very commonplace arts to get on the 
“soft side” of his proposed victims. 
has also a fair endowment of Self-esteem, 


and some Firmness; but he is not re- | 


markable for Benevolence or Veneration, 


and we can not give him credit for very 


influential Approbativeness. He is not, 
however, deficient in Combativeness and 
Friendship, and the other parts of his 
back-head are well filled out, so that he en- 
joys society in general. His Acquisitive- 
ness is so influential in his mental com- 
bination, that, notwitstanding a strong 
endowment of Alimentiveness, he rarely 
indulges it, in a liberal way, at his own 
expense; but when entertained by an- 
other, he exhibits epicurean tastes of a 
miscellaneous character. He is not un- 
willing to draw up to a plain repast, and 
to make the most of it. He will, indeed, 
very cheerfully do the latter, for the re- 
flection that his wallet will suffer no 
diminution, for the aliment he swallows 
lends it the best of seasoning. 


He | 


His moderate reasoning faculties are, 
in the main, under the influence of his 
Caution and Secretiveness, and, having 
joined to his Human Nature an active 
faculty of Imitation, and a good share of 
Suavitiveness, he is particularly observant 
of mannerisms, deeming it for his inter- 
ests to do just about what Romans. do 
when among them. His perceptive or- 
gans have picked up a store of materials— 
mainly small jokes and cheap anecdotes 
—for every-day use, and these materials 
are well assorted in his mind, so that he 
is ready in drawing on them to suit 
occasions. 

Is the man he would cultivate for his 
season of leisure given to agricultural 
pursuits? he draws upon his fund for a 
few precepts of general application to 
the farm and the garden. 
chant in the provision line? he seeks te 


Is he a mer- 


bait him with,a few well-chosen remarks, 





for which the market reports of the 
Is he 
a manufacturer of cotton or woolen 


Times or Gazette are responsible. 


goods? our sponge is found sagaciously 
deploying his small store of information 
in that line, to win the good-will of his 
chance acquaintance, and an invitation 
to spend a day at his house. 

In a promiscuous company our parasitic 
neighbor is quite at his ease, for there 
his Suavitiveness, Self-esteem, and Com- 
bativeness enable him to bring into ef- 
fective play the fund of small talk and 
shallow anecdote which he has accumu- 
lated. He shows extraordinary tact as an 
echo, being able to amplify the sayings 
of the solid men, and influential women, 
whom he wishes to win, and thus he 
usually makes a good impression, and 
people not accustomed to serious think- 
ing give him credit for much intelligence. 
The readiness with which he accepts an 
invitation to dine with a new acquaint- 
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ance, however, is sometimes disconcert- 


ing to the latter, and the disposition of 
the sponge to make himself at home 
where he has been once invited, and to 
repeat his visits without awaiting the 
formality of request, soon proves dis- 
agreeable. Herein Mr. Sponge betrays 
his lack of reflection; although he may 
show genuine skill in worming himself 
into the good graces of a person, the 
entrée of that person’s house once ob- 
tained, he fails afterward to make his 
place secure, by a modest use of its ad- 
vantages. His want of Approbativeness 
enough to balance his Self-esteem, ren- 
ders him too off-hand in his attentions 
to people who are inclined to favor him, 
for he will drop in upon them at their 
desks, and interrupt important negotia- 
tions by his presence and frivolous talk ; 
and linger in the hope of receiving an 
invitation to dine, all thé while appar- 
ently oblivious to the fact that he 
“only dropped in for a moment while 
passing, to say ‘How d’ye do?’” and 
has stretched the moment until the 
minute hand has made almost an entire 
circuit. 

We knew one of these sponges who 
had the tact to make himself so agree- 
able, that he was invited to spend a few 
days with a gentleman at his country 
residence. He “ arranged his business” 
with some difficulty, to accommodate his 
new friend, and found the country and 
family so agreeable when he got there, 
that he stopped two weeks. The follow- 
ing summer Mr. Sponge suddenly pre- 
sented himself again, and remained four 
weeks. He was a lawyer by profession, 
well educated, and so courteous withal 
while visiting, that it was next to im- 
possible for his host to advise him in 
positive terms that his visit was un- 





solicited, and his presence undesirable; 
while hints to that effect seemed to be en- 
tirely lost upon him. Early in the next 
summer, Mr. Sponge had the audacity to 
intimate that, as he contemplated a little 
tour in the western part of the State, he 
“guessed he would pass that way, and 
stop a few days with his old friend.” 
Thoroughly disgusted, his “old friend” 
replied that he should probably send his 
wife on a tour of visitation that summer, 
and not keep his house open, so that he 
would be compelled to forego the’ pleas- 
ure of seeing Mr. Sponge as he had con- 
templated. 

The good-nature with which this much- 
prevalent gentleman receives hints and 
intimations that his room would be more 
agreeable than his company, is extremely 
exasperating to the parties who have 
become disgusted by his attentions; but 
to disinterested observers it is infinitely 
amusing, and we do not know but that 
he often owes his much-lengthened stay 
on this planet to their interference, when, 
in a paroxysm of indignation, one of his 
victims has resolved upon putting him 
out of the way at once and forever. 


SOME VERY COMMON LUNATICS. 


HE learned in astronomical affairs 





seem to be pretty well agreed in 
denying to the moon any important in- 
fluence upon the weather, which we 
denizens of the earth experience from 
day to day, and are inclined to impute a 
phase of lunacy to those who insist that 
Luna (which is the Latin for moon, and 
the term in common use with poets, 
when inspired by “ moonshine”), is an 
important co-efficient in low or high 
barometers, and in wet and dry atmos- 
pheres. We do not think it worth 
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while to make much ado about this 
matter, because no great harm has ever 
resulted, so far as we know, from the opin- 
ions of such “ moonstruck” people. If 
an augury that a rain-storm was near, 
because the horns of the moon hung 
down, tended to increase a farmer's or 
carpenter's industry so that he might 
harvest a crop or finish a job in time to 
save it from damage by the expected 
wet, nothing was lost to the man or the 
‘community in the event of the failure 
of the prediction. We feel very kindly 
toward people who hold tenaciously to 
the moon notion, because we have 
found most of them to be frugal, indus- 
trious bodies, careful of their own con- 
cerns and not unmindful of the rights of 
others. But there is another and much 
larger class of people who are affected 
by another and very dangerous phase of 
that complaint, oddly enough called 
lunacy. These really pay little attention 
to the moon’s changes, but do pay par- 
ticular attention to their appetites. A 
large proportion of these people affect 
superior intelligence and culture, yet ex- 
hibit the most astounding indifference 
to the tenets of propriety in eating and 
drinking. We have seen them on leis- 
urely occasions comport themselves 
much after the manner of the turkey 
gebbler and the swine, going to the 
table four or five times in the course of 
a day and swallowing promiscuously bits 
of ham, beef, mutton, fowl, tongue, 
bread, vegetables, pudding, pie, jelly, 
fruits, raisins, nuts, confectionery, mean- 
while diluting the heterogeneous boluses 
with copious draughts of wine, beer, 
coffee, or tea, and following up each 
stuffing with a half-hour’s smoking of 
We have seen a man 
so comport himself with whom we had 


cigars or a pipe. 





held delightful converse on the benevo- 
lence of the Creator, or on the influence 
of Goethe in modern literature, and we 
have turned away with the reflection, 
can it be that we are creatures of a pro- 
cess of evolution after all ? And do some 
of us exhibit our nearness of derivation 
from some particular animal by our hab- 
its? Unhappily for the theory, very few 
of these human gobblers can go far in 
such a course before they break down 
under maladies induced by their insane 
practices. The turkey and the swine will 
gorge themselves with food and thrive, 
but man can not imitate their dietetic 
method with the hope of giving an im- 
proved sanitary tone to body and mind. 

On every side are men, women, and 
children groaning with the pangs of in- 
digestion, diseased livers, deranged kid- 
neys, rheumatism, catarrh, etc., all vic- 
tims of appetite—of eating and drink- 
ing wholesome things improperly, or 
things which in their very nature are in- 
jurious to the health. Lunatics! lu- 
natics! willfully, perversely insisting 
upon self-indulgence, against light, the 
promptings of decency and conscience. 
Verily, the lunar meteorologists are pro- 
foundly wise in comparison with these 
gustatory lunatics. 





> 


POPULAR INANITY. 


HE frivolous, capricious disposition 

of the masses of our peoy'e has 
been very strikingly displayed of late by 
their absurd interest in certain walking- 
matches, which have been gotten up 
Some writers have 
been severe in their censure of the © 


by sporting men. 


walkers and the managers of these con- 
tests of muscle, and have reflected but lit- 
tle upon the state of society which toler- 
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ates them. It is clear enough that such 
contests are gotten up for mercenary pur- 
‘ poses, and only so long as there is a good 
margin of profit to be derived from the 
heedless crowd that is ready to spend its 
money foolishly, will walking-matches be 
kept up. The amusements of our com- 
munities which “pay” the best nowa- 
days, seem to be of a shallow, inane char- 
acter. An entertainment which combines 
elements of genuine utility or instruction, 
has little chance for support. Tens of 
thousands are ready, nay, eager to spend 
a dollar, which may be the only one they 
possess, merely to see a half-dozen men 
tramping in a ring, and striving to walk 
or run each other down, while a sugges- 
tion to use a tenth of that dollar in a way 
which would be practically beneficial, 
would be met with objection or indiffer- 
ence. To us, the saddest part of these 
brutish affairs is the effort of newspaper 
men to expose their minutest details, 
and to keep alive the excitement of the 
masses. To publish a// the xews may be 
a matter of enterprise, but to fill column 
after column with rubbish which has a 
weakening, and even degrading, influence 
on the common mind, is certainly dis- 
creditable to publishers and editors. 
Newspapers should be auxiliary to civili- 
zation—that was their boast once—but, 
unfortunately, to-day the most of them, 
like the theaters and most other resorts 
for amusement, are potent influences of 
corruption. The morbid, sensual, and vi- 
cious phases of human life receive a much 
larger consideration in their columns 
than the normal, edifying, and pure. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 





_* the last anniversary exercises of 
Packard’s Business College, Presi- 

dent Hunter, of the New York Normal 

College, made a very interesting extem- 

poraneous speech, in the course of which 

. he remarked: 

“Tam a sincere believer in special in- 


struction. I think it wise to shape the 
education of our boys and young men with 
reference to their probable future. The 





most that any school can do is to lay the 
foundation—to give, as it were, a direction 
to the faculties, and through persistent 
training, to make the mind effective in its 
action. I am quite sure that a boy who 
is thoroughly trained in the processes of 
Mr. Packard’s College, will make not only 
a better business man, but a better lawyer 
or shoemaker ; just as I am sure that any 
young lady who passes through the Nor- 
mal College will, in a few years, develop 
into a better teacher, as well as a better 
woman in other respects. A business 
education is apt to test the qualities of a 
young man, and to indicate to him the 
place in life he should fill. It has been 
aptly said that if Phrenology could be 
proved to be a science, it would be a 
more beneficent invention than the 
electric telegraph, because it would 
help to put the right man in the right 
place; whereas, nine-tenths of all the 
miseries of life come from putting 
the right boy in the wrong place. A 
father wants to make his son a lawyer, a 
physician, a minister, and the boy has 
no taste for it; and so he becomes a 
doctor, and the college is blamed because 
he is a poor doctor, or minister, and the 
college is blamed because he is a poor 
preacher. The fault is not in the col- 
lege, but in the unwise father.” 





> 


FURTHER, SHOWINGS FROM FRENCH 
SouRCES.—The interest taken by cer- 
tain of the French physicians and sur- 
geons, in the relation of the head to 
intelligence, is apparently increasing, and 
volunteers almost everywhere avail them- 
selves of opportunities for observation. 
Now we have it, according to the New 
York 7rzbune, that measurements were 
taken of the heads of 190 doctors of med- 
icine, 133 soldiers who had received an 
elementary instruction, 90 soldiers who 
could neither read nor write, and 91 sol- 
diers who were prisoners, all connected 
with the Val de Grdéce. The results ob- 
tained were in favor of the doctors, as to 
size; the frontal diameter especially being 
more considerable than that of the sol- 
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diers, etc. It was found, also, that both 
halves of the head are not symmetrically 
developed in students; the left frontal 
region is more developed than the right, 
while in illiterate individuals, the right 
occipital region is larger than the left. 
On the whole, it appeared that the heads 
of students who worked much with their 
brains, are considerably more developed 





than those of illiterate individuals, or 
such as have allowed their brains to re- 
main inactive; again, in students the 
frontal region is more developed than 
the occipital region—or if there may be 
said to be any difference in favor of the 
latter, it is very small; while in illiterate 
people the latter region is the larger. 
Fresh discoveries, these ! 
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* He that questioneth much shall learn much.”—Bacon, 





Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

—— if a correspondent shall expect us to give- 

m the benefit of an early consideration, 


’ AN Inquiry FAtts To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
aunilable contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with _— address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





MATRIMONIAL QUESTION. — “ Gentle- 
man with Motive Vital Temperament, of Ger- 
man descent, ete. Lady with Mental-Vital 
Temperament, ete.” 

Answer; We can not venture an opinion from 
such descriptions, on which we would have you 
rely; the matter is too important. We must 
have photographs, and measurements as to body 
and head as data for judgment. We can not 
take inexpert or conjectural estimates of tem- 
perament and development. If the questioner 
had given name and address, we could have 
written instead of printing our explanation. We 
do not wish to seem discourteous to any corre- 
spondent, but such questions, so loosely stated, 
and with so little data, can not properly be 
answered in the JOURNAL, and we may add that 
such a question can not be satisfactorily answer- 
ed in so short a space as can be afforded in this 
department. Send to the office of the JouRNAL 
for the ‘“‘ Mirror of the Mind,” a circular which 
tells how to send likenesses for descriptions of 
character, and advice as to whether two persons 
are adapted to each other for marriage or busi- 
ness. 





MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS, — 
Question: How can one distinguish between 
the edible mushroom and the poisonous toad- 
stool ? 

Answer: The tops of mushrooms are covered 
with a skin, which is easily peeled off. But the 
surest test is to dip a silver spoon into the sauce- 
pan in which the mushrooms are stewing, for if 
there be any pcisonous fungi presert they will 
turn the spoon black. 

In the July number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
for 1878, an article was published describing 
mushrooms at length, with illustrations. 


RELIGIOUS SCIENCE.—O, E. H.—Our 
quotation of Dr. Chadbourne was taken from a 
newspaper report of a late address. We do not 
know whether or not the address has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 


LISTENING.—Qwestion: Is there an art 
by which an individual or an audience may listen 
to a speaker? I have read quite a number of 
your works, but have not found anything on 
this subject. 

Answer: The only “art,” if art it can be term- 
ed, is attention. A mind occupied with matters 
foreign to the subject which the speaker is dis- 
cussing, can not, of course, take in much that 
is said, and remember it. 


CHILDREN AND FLESH DIET.—Qvwes- 
tion: One of my children, who is about seven 
years of age, is disinclined to eat any flesh food. 
She has no great desire even for milk, but she 
eats readily any form of fruit, and all sorts of 
grains. Do you not think she should eat a little 
meat, so that her constitution shall be well 
nourished ? 

Answer: Our own observations incline us to 
think that children lose nothing by not eating 
any form of flesh diet. Some physicians advise 
that young children should not be fed with any- 
thing of the kind, but that they are abundantly 
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nourished on the farinacea and milk. We know, 
personally, of some children, now pretty well 
grown, who have been brought up on farinaceous 
food and milk, with fruit and vegetables, and they 
will compare favorably with the best of those who 
have been accustomed to a mixed diet, from the 
time they were able to walk. We incline to 
think that your little girl simply responds to the 
promptings of nature, with respect to diet, and 
that you ought not to interfere, by compelling 
her to eat things which she dislikes. If her 
health be good, why vex her unnecessarily ? 


. CONSCIENCE.—Question : Is this a con- 
scious influence of mind, independent of, and 
separate from, those faculties, known in Phre- 
nology ? and is it located in a certain organ of 
the brain? If not, what organ or set of organs 
are the medium through which conscience oper- 
ates? 

Answer: If our friend will look back in the 
file of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and ex- 
amine that part of the series entitled “ Brain 
ard Mind,” which was published in November 
of last year, he will find this matter of “ con- 
science’ discussed. By our system, an organ 
has a place in the brain, whose function is the 
determination of rightand wrong. That organ 
is named Conscientiousness, and, as it is found 
in the brain, is, therefore, a natural or innate 
part of the physio-mental organism. We can 
conceive the action of Conscientiousness inde- 
pendently of other faculties; but such action 
would be purely interior, and have no practical 
expression, since the physical expression of any 
power of the mind associates other powers or 
faculties. ‘Conscience’ operates according to 
knowledge. Knowledge is obtained through the 
intellect. ‘‘ Conscience’ is a moral sentiment, 
therefore an interior entity or influence. It is 
susceptible of training, and ite determinations are 
colored or influenced by the nature of its train- 
ing. 

LOCATION OF ORGANS.—Question: In 
the October number of the Journal, in the 
article on “Brain and Mind,” the following 
quotation is made from Dr. Trall, in his review 
of Prof. Dalton: “It is no objection to this 
theory, that we can not sce the functional divis- 
ions of the brain anatomically. The anatomy 
is too fine for our vision, as is the constitution 
of protoplasm, or the structure of primordial cell, 
or the shape of the ultimatum matter.” If we 
ean di:tingui-h no division by dissection, and 
the use of the microscope, how can we make 
divisions of the externa! surface of the head ? 

Answer: The phrenologists are so careful in 
regard to this matter of locating organs, that 
they designate the place of organs within indi- 
cated centers or regions, rather than by any 
sharply bounded tracts. Just as in the solar 





spectrum, it would be difficult if not impossible 
to draw exactly the line between the colors, not- 
withstanding these colors are so sharply con- 
trasted. 

We have seen a mechanical arrangement of 
shades of color so nicely tinted, one hue running 
into another, that it was impossible to mark 
precisely the beginning or end of a particular 
shade. 

We think that the time will come yet, when 
the lines of demarkation hetween organs will be 
very closly set off in the convolutivns. The 
physiologists, who have made some grand dis- 
coveries, according to their own profession, with 
regard to the centers in the brain, for mechanical 
movements, can not show precise boundaries or 
limits to these centers any more than the phre- 
nologists can to the mental organs. Your refer- 
ence to parts of the brain which are not yet 
appropriated, is true. Science has yet to ascer- 
tain the function of parts on the interior or 
medial surface of the hemispheres, and we are 
of opinion that the spaces, as set off upon our 
busts, are much too large for the exercise of the 
single functions allotted to them. As the au- 
thors of “Brain and Mind” say, Phrenology is not 
yet perfected—on the contrary, far from it; and 
just as the mind of man affords boundless scope 
for study, 50 its organ, the brain, will probably 
continue for ages a field of constantly increas- 
ing investigation. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SIGNS.— Question : In 
the bock, “‘How to Read Character,” page 38, 
it says, ‘The movements of the chin are ac- 
companied by a slight parting, and considerable 
humidity of the lip.”” And on puge 68, ** Ap- 
probativeness manifests itself in the voice by a 
lifting of the upper lip.” What I would like to 
know is, if these two are not similar and iden- 
tical? If not, whut is the ditference between the 
two? . 

Answer: We think the language is clear. In 
the first place the lips are parted ; in the second 
the lips are not parted ; but the exterior surface 
of the lip, particularly on each side of the center, 
appears to be shortened, or rather drawn up 
toward the ale of the nose. Asa general rule, 
persons with large Approbuativeess have a short- 
er upper lip than those with the organ moder- 
ately expressed, 


CooKErRy.—L. C. V. N.—The best we 
can dois to refcr you to some good hygienic cook- 
book. You will find two or three mentioned on 
our book list. Keep your Graham bread in a 
cool, dry place. We have experienced little or 
no difficulty in keeping grains and meal. Some- 
times the meal comes from the miller in a bad 
condit un, not having been properly dried, and 
meal of any kind which is damp, tends to heat 
and generate grubs, 
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NIHILISM.— Question : I see a great deal 
about “ Nihilism ” in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and I have not really met with a clear 
definition of the term. Will you be kind enough 
to give me one? 

Answer: Nihilism is a term applied mainly to 
that widely-extended movement in Russia, which 
is in opposition to the old despotie policy of the 
Russian governing class. As one writer has said : 
“The people who are Nihilists recognize nothing 
in the form of social and political life, created 
under the Czar’s rule.”’ They are inveterately 
hostile to the State in its present lawless, corrupt, 
tyrannical phase. They are hostile to the Greek 
Russian Church, the head of which is the Czar. 
They demand liberty of conscience, in fact, they 
want nothing of the whole social and political 
economy, as it exists umong them, because of 
the corruption, immorality, and ignorance which 
exist among the people. 


GLUCOSE.— Question : I hear that grape 
sugar, or glucose, is now largely manufactured 
in this country, and is used to adulterate cane 
sugar, and in candy. Is it injurious to the health? 

Answer; Yes, it is undoubtedly injurious to 
the health. People generally use too much 
sugar in their food, and when it comes to candy, 
they take it “solid.” Glucose costs less than 
half what cane sugur costs, and as it looks about 
as well, it is a very convenient substance for 
cheapening the preparation of articles into which 
sugar entcrs as an ingredient. 

Glucose has a bad effect upon weak stomachs, 
especially those with a tendency to acidity, for 
the reason that it is a product of decay, and is 
but a degree removed from alcohol, in the pro- 
cess of fermentation, 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 











@vat Even Sav, 








Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





IMMORTALITY AND MORALITY.—Editor 
cf the JournaL: Dean Stanley in the July No. 
says, “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ If 
the soul that sins dies, it will, consequently, be 
annihilated ; and this fate would be more merci- 
ful in God than its eternal damnation in hell. 

The Dean continues: “There is something 
greater than the resurrection of the dead, and 
that is the immortality of the soul.” If the soul 
is immortal it can not die, even if it sins, unless 





God annihilates it. The Dean says: “In our 
own being there are two, or three, or five sepa- 
rate characters, fighting for mastery.” This is, 
to me, incomprehensible, unless they are named 
and described, as phrenologists treat the facul- 
ties and propensities ‘fighting in our being.” 
If ‘‘ the spirit is willing, or ready, and the flesh 
is weak,’’ and the soul or spirit fights for mor- 
ality and religion, and is defeated by the animal 
propensities, aided by the devil, will God, “‘ who 
is love,” eternally damn the “ spirit that is will- 
ing,”’ for fuiling in this unequal conquest? 

The following texts seem to answer the above 
question in the negative: Matthew xxvi. 41— 
“Wutch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion ; the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

Mark xiv. 388—‘‘ Watch ye, and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation; the spirit is ready, but 
the flesh is weak.” 

Mark vii. 14, 21, 22—‘* And when He (Jesus). 
had called all the people unto Him, He said 
unto them, Hearken unto me, every one of 
you, and understand; for from within, out of 
the heart of man procced evil thoughts, adulter- 
ies, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, 
wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” 

By using the word “Brain’’ instead of 
**Heart,’’ as we do, since Harvey showed the 
circulation of the biood, thé above text accords 
with Pbrenology. Combe’s ‘Constitution of 
Man”’ teaches us that the uses of Amativeness 
are conjugal love, and the care of children ; its 
abuses, fornication, ete. If this be true, it is 
not the soul that commits fornication, or any of 
the sins or crimes named by Jesus in the above 
scripture texts, but animal organism which, in- 
deed, “is weak,” but not “ totally depraved.” 

INQUIRER. 


OuR WORK AND WHAT OUR FRIENDS 
Tomsk oF It.—Every professional man, and 
especially every editor, who devotes his time 
and best energies to serve the world, enjoys 
keenly the friendly appreciation of his patrons. 
If the subject which enlists the life and the 
labor be of such a nature that it has to work its 
way against the prejudices, the habits, and even 
the selfish opposition of the world, and if it be of 
a philanthropic and beneficent nature, aiming to 
carry blessing and benefit, by no means capable of 
measurement in a financial sense, then a word 
of kindly greeting from readers and patrons have 
ten times more of valuc than the money that may 
be found in the inclosure with it. 

One may edit a journal for stock-brokers, or 
for commercial men, filled with market news, 
and statistics supply that are sought and used by 
persons in trade and commerce, very much as an 
interest table is conned by a bank cashier ; such 
a publication does not lead to any social or moral. 
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sympathy between readers and writers ; but those 
who work in the direction of education and moral 
improvement, who teach people how to train and 
cultivate the powers which raise mau above the 
beast that perishes, address the best elements 
of human nature, and every response from read- 
ers in a similar spirit brings with it a peculiar 
flavor of affectionate recognition. 

Whoever says, ‘‘ You have taught me to live a 
truer, higher, and better life; ‘** You have saved 
me from grossness, from temptation, and from 
sin;” “You have helped me to know myself, 
and, therefore, to double my power and my hap- 
piness,’’ comes very near to one who seeks the 
good of others and labors to promote their hap- 
piness. 


The man who takes a commercial journal to 
study market prices, and pays for it, considers 
himself and his editor square, because it is a 
commercial matter merely, and if he can make 
money by the statistics he has paid for, he owes 
no man thanks, 

With these thoughts in view, the reader may 
feel an interest in the perusal of a few appreci- 
ative letters from our patrons. 


W. R. B. writes us from far-away Omaha: 
“IT am so much pleased with the JouRNAL and 
the premium book, that I can hardly look at any 
other book or periodical ; I will never be with- 
out the JouRNAL again. I am anxious to secure 
all of your publications, and intend to have them 
as soon as I am able.” 

A lady, J. A. P., writes from Maine: “ Please 
find $4.50 inclosed to renew two subscriptions. 
Ihave been hoping to get a few new subscribers, 
but money is so scarce that people say they have 
none to spare for luxuries, not knowing that 
your excellent JouRNAL is really one of the neces- 
saries of life, to those who wish to live for the 
truest and best ends. 


‘“‘T like your JoURNAL more and more ; indeed, 
every number seems better than the last, and I 
am anxious to do all I can to increase its circula- 
tion. Ilend my Journat to my friends to read, 
hoping to awaken an interest, and create in their 
minds a teste for a higher order of mental food. 
It may take some time for them to Jearn how 
much they need its teachings. I regret very 
much that I could not have had it years ago; it 
would have been just the help I needed and 
longed for,to aid me in the training and educating 
three little ones which were intrusted to my 
care, But many thanks to the kind friend who 
first put your JourNaL into my hand, and many 
thanks to you, dear editors, for the great interest 
you manifest in trying to make the JouRNAL 80 
instructive, and also for the nice premium which 
_you offer to all your subscribers.”’ 


J. W. K., of Denver, says: “I have been a 





student of Phrenology for some time, and wish 
to test your ability to read character from like- 
nesses, Inclosed please find photograph of my- 
self, with the measurements, etc., which you re- 
quire. .... 

“T am very much pleased with the premium 
book, but I do not wish you to think that I re- 
newed my subscription to the JOURNAL to get 
the premium. TheJournaLalone is worth four 
times the subscription price to me.” 


W. A. P., of Tenn., says: “Having been a 
subscriber for three years, it is easy for me to de- 
termine thal the JouRNAL must continue to come 
to our little family. How you can furnish the 
JOURNAL for twelve months, and the book on 
*Temperaments,’ for $2.25, without being con- 
sidered a benefactor by the public, and being 
most cordially supported by a grateful commu- 
nity, I can not see.” 


G. G. W., of Texas, writes: “I think your 
JouRNAL is the best monthly published. No 
one can read it steadily without being the better 
for it, the best—because it teaches us how to 
live the most noble and useful lives. May it 
ever prosper.”’ 


W. C., West Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “I 
have also a word of good-cheer to add, namely, 
that the JourNAL and other works of yours have 
done more good for me than any others I have 
studied. They have been the means of my cul- 
tivation, both mentally and physically, and, there- 
fore, more than doubly paid for the money 
invested. Please forward the JoURNAL as 
usual,’’ 


* 

Mrs. M. A. C., of Charlestown, W. Va., writes : 
**You don’t know how I appreciate the JoURNAL. 
I just think it is worth its weight in gold, and 
wish every man, woman, and child, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, could read it.” 


H. 8. J., Minneapolis, Minn., says: “I have 
profited much from your PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL in the past, and am determined henceforth 
to have it to keep. It beats them all for sound, 
practical common-sense. My best wishes for 
its continued prosperity.” 


J. H. B., of Schuylerville, N. Y., writes: “I 
would be glad to send you more than two names 
for the Journat. I feel as though I could not 
do without it, and certainly will not, as long as [ 
can get the means. Your JouRNAL stands first 
on my list of papers.” 


J. H., of Rhode Island, writes: ‘It affords 
me sincere pleasure to renew my subscripiion 
for your truly valuable JourNaL. There is no 
publication which contains so much solid mat- 
ter for such a trifling sum, and even without the 
valuable and sensible premium, which I assure 
you is highly appreciated, would be very cheap.’” 
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PERSONAL. 


A Goop Iprza.—The students of the American 
Phrenological Institute for the term of 1879, 
organized a society for the discussion of topics 
brought out during the course of lectures, adopt- 
ing for a name “ The Sizer Scientific Society.” 
The following are members : 

Geo. E. Haste, President. 
A. Want, Vice-President. 
H, E. Foster, Secretary. 
D. M. SADLER, 
Joun THoMAs, 
C. P. January, 
C. LINEVILLE. 


E. B. Woop, 

R. KIRKPATRICE, 
FRANK MANNION, 
W. C. McKesg, 


Miss Maup Bangs, daughter of Gen. Banks, 
has made her début at Brookline, Mass., as an 
actress in an amateur company. She intends to 
go on the professional stage. Isn’t this follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the old ’un, as her father 
was once 2n actor? 

Mr. Heyry Jackson is a colored man who 
has just begun the study of law at Winthrop, 
Me. By industry and frugality he has acquired 
a good education and considerable property. 
He was a slave for fifteen years, and was three 
times sold at the auction block. 


PELEG SPRAGUE, of Maine, is probably the 
oldest of the early American statesmen now 
alive. He is eighty-eight years of age, and en- 
tirely blind. He was a member of the United 
States Senate from 1829 to 1835, when Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and Benton were the leaders of 
that body, and he was a member of the national 
House of Representatives from 1825 to 1827, and 
Judge of the United States District Court of 
Massachusetts from 1841 to 1861. 


CrTEwayo, the Zulu chief, is said to have 
declared that his first intimation of the Prince 
Imperial’s death was when Lord Chelmsford’s 
demand came for the return of the prince’s 
sword. The king sent immediately to the place 
where the prince was killed, and had the sword 
forwarded. He never knew how the prince 
came to his death, and he did not believe that 
there were more than ten Zulus who attacked 
the prince and Captain Carey. 


MaJor-GENERAL JOSEPH HooKER died sud- 
denly at Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., the 
last day of October. He was but 64 years of age. 
He was a graduate at West Point, and distin- 
guished himself in the Mexican war and in the Jate 
war for the Union, where he won his high posi- 
tion. 


BENJAMIN DeEvRIES, one of the wealthiest men 
of Columbus, Ohio, became suddenly possessed 
of an impulse to get off the street car in which 





he had started for his office. He wandered to 
St. Louis, he says, and for a week was only 
vaguely conscious of who and where he was. 
At length he read a newspaper account of his 
disappearance, slowly realized that the name 
was his own, and went back home. A case of 
brain disturbance which would prove interesting 
to examine, 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 
Becin with modesty, if you would end with 
honor. 


GoopD company and good conversation are the 
very sinews of virtue. 


For him who does everything in its proper 
time, one day is worth three.—CHINESE Maxim. 


TroutH is the most powerful thing in the 
world, since fiction can only please us by its 
resemblance to it.—SHAFTESBURY. 


To succeed in the world it is much more neces- 
sary to possess the penetration to discern who is 
a fool, than to discover who is a clever man. 


“ THE sea is like a human life, 
It breaks upon the shore 
Of Time with a resistless might, 
And, when the goal is just in sight, 
Dies—to return no more. 


** And all along the shores of Time 
Full many a wreck doth lie ; 
The pangs of many a mad carouse, 
Of blasted hopes and broken vows, 
Of happy days gone by.”’ 


Tue humble man, though surrounded. with 
the scorn and reproach of the world, is still in 
peace, for the stability of his peace resteth not 
upon the world, but upon God.—THomas A 
Kempis. 


THERE may be a furlough from our customary 
work ; there can never be any lawful vacation 
from doing good. There may be change of 
place and scene and fellowship; there must be 
none in the spirit of self-sacrificing beneficence 
—A. L. Stone. 


Ir asked whether science has solved, or is 
likely, in our day, to solve the problem of the 
universe, I must shake my head in doubt. Be- 
hind, and above, and around us, the real mystery 
of the universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we 
are concerned, is incapable of solution. The 
problem of the connection of body and soul is 
as insoluble in its modern form as it was in the 
pre-scientific ages.—ProF. TYNDALL. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 


A DEFEATED competitor in an oratorical con- 
test may be described as an outspoken individual. 


No one need get discouraged if he only re- 
members that he will always be worth $25 any- 
way—to medical students. 


To some men, a dime that buys a bunch of 
hairpins, looks fifty times as large as that which 
purchases two glasses of beer. 


“T HAVE a love-letter,”’ said the servant-girl 
to her mistress. ‘ Will ye rade it tome? And 
here is some cotton wud ye stuff in yer ears 
whoile ye rade it?” 


AN art critic, describing a recent collection of 
bric-a-brac, says: “The visitor’s eye will be 
struck on entering the room with a porcelain 
umbrella.” i 


A YouNG man sent twenty-five cents to a New 
York firin for the purpose of learning “ how to 
get along without a blotter in writing,’ and re- 
ceived this reply, “‘ Write with a lead penci].”— 
RocwesterR Democrat. 


Speak of a man’s marble brow, and he will 
glow with conscious pride, but allude to his 
wooden head, and he’s mad in a minute. Lan- 
guage is a slippery thing to fool with much. 


A country girl, on teing asked if she knew 
what a fashionable reception was, replied: “ It 
is a gathering of the sexes, where women gossip 
with women on the latest fashion, and with men 
on the latest scandal.” 


““Wuart is your name ?” asked a teacher of a 
boy. ‘ My name is Jule,’’ was the reply. Where- 
upon the teacher impressively said : ‘‘ You should 
have said, ‘Julius, sir.’ And now, my lad,” 
turning to another boy, “ what is your name ?”’ 
* Billious, sir.” , 


Tue other day a precocious youngster was 
asked if he was pupa’s boy. He answered, yes. 
“And are you mamma’s boy, too?” “ Yes,” 
replied Willie. ‘ Well, how can you be papa’s 
boy and mamma’s boy both at the same time?” 
was asked of him. “Oh,” he replied indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘ can’t a wagon have two horses!” That 
settled the questioner. 

THERE is no worse occupation for an earnest 
physician than to listen to the complaints of 
pecple who pretend to be ill. A well-known 
doctor, who was culled upon by ono of his pa- 
tients for nothing, about once a weck, ended by 
inquiring: “Then you eat well?” ‘ Yes.” 
** You drink well?”’ ** Yes.” ‘“‘Yousleep well?’’ 





“Certainly.” ‘* Wonderful!” said the doctor, 
as he prepared to write a prescription. “I am 
going to give you something that will put astop 
to all that.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit tosend us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis~ 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desivability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





POCAHONTAS. Including an Account of 
the Early Settlement of Virginia, and of the 
Adventures of Captain John Smith. By Ed- 
ward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seclye. 
120, pp. 310, cloth. Price, $1.25. “New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Company. 

We infer from the appearance of this fresh vol- 
ume of the series on “Famous American In- 
dians,”’ that “‘ Tecumseh” has proven a success. 
In point of interest ‘‘ Pocahontas’? has some 
advantage over “Tecumsel”’ because of the 
romantic aureola surrounding the relations of 
the Indian chief’s daughter with Captain Johm 
Smith, her marriage with Rolfe, and pathetic 
death at 22 in England; and the authors have 
made clever use of those relations in the produc- 
tion of an attractive book. The adventures of 
Smith are more fufly told in one narrative than 
ever before, and the fortunes of the early settlers 
of Jamestown are followed as closcly as the few 
records extant permit. 

THE MODERN BETHESDA; or, The Gift 
of Healing Restored. Being some account of 
the Life and Labors of Dr. J. R. Newton 
Healer; with Observations on the Nature and 
Source of the Healing Power, and the con- 
ditions of its exercise. Edited by A. E. New- 
ton. 8vo, pp. 322. New York: Newton Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Remarkable recoveries from illness are be- 
coming common. We read in the newspapers 
now and then of a person who had been bed- 
ridden for years by reason of a malady which. 
defied the skill of physicians, suddenly rising 
and returning to the duties which had been so 
long neglected, and asserting that he is well. 
Most of such “‘cures”’ are said to be the result. 
of prayer, on the part of the invalid or his friends, 
Some have followed certain ministrations of a 
magnetizer, Others have come about sponta- 
neously, to all appearances. The scientific ob- 
server has, of course, his own theory in expla- 
nation of such cases, and usually discourses 
searnedly on the strange churacter of that pro- 
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tean malady, hysteria, assigning to it the chief 
place in the disordered mind and body of a per- 
son who may have astonished a community by 
his sudden return to apparent health. Whatever 
may be said, however, by savant or speculator, 
the fact remains, that marvels many have been 
wrought, and many are still accomplished in the 
bodies of sick and moribund people. The word 
of power, the sentiment of faith, have raised 
from the bed of pain many a man and woman 
for whom pill and potion had no virtue. This 
volume purports to be simply a record of cases 
in which the word of power and the magnetic 
touch were used by one who appeared to be 
highly endowed, and will afford some idea of 
the really beneficent work performed by one of 
the many who exercise a like power. The text 
is made up chiefly of testimonials furnished by 
those who had been treated by Dr. Newton, and 
constitutes a strong body of evidence. 


KING's POCKET-BOOK OF CINCINNATI. 
Edited and published by Moses King, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

A neat description of the “Queen City” of 
the West: its public institutions, leading busi- 
ness enterprises, political importance, religious 
and social advantages, schools, etc., included in 
a neat volume of 88 pages. 


THE FINAL THEOLOGY; Volume I. In- 
troduction to the New Testament, Historic, 
Theologic, and Critical. 

Sawyer. 12mo, pp. 420. New York: M. B. 

Sawyer & Company. 

“There are arts of navigation, surveying, 
mensuration of solids, and exploring the heavens 
with the telescope : so there is an art of study- 
ing the Bible, Old Testament and New, and ob- 
taining from it the facts which it shows.”? This 
is the practical manner in which Mr. Sawyer 
enters upon the consideration of the theme of 
this volume. After a life-time of religious work 
and study, he comes before the public as the 
expounder of the theology set forth in the Bible. 
Claiming that religion in this era should be ex- 
amined in a scientific manner, that the Bible, as 
the canon of Christianity, should be treated with 
respect to its data and evidence, as lawyers 
treat the secular evidences of fact which come 
within their purview, he proceeds to develop 
what is, in many respects, a new exegesis 
of Jesus, a new history of the beginning of 
Christianity. Those who hold to literal mean- 
ings will be disposed to charge Mr. Suwyer fre- 
quently with advancing heretical opinions, and 
attempting to subvert the foundations of ortho- 
doxy. For instance, he says on page 24, “The 
modern theory, which makes Jesus die to redeem 
the souls of believers from the hands of eternal 
justice, was not thought of by the early Chris- 
tian writers, canonical or uncanonical.’”” It is 
easily inferred from this that our author rejects 





the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and he 
does, on the ground of its being illogical. 
** Superhuman causes,” he insists, “‘are never to 
be assumed to explain either characters or ac- 
tions that are explicable by human agency, and 
other natural causes.” The whole yolume is 
ebaracterized by vigor and boldness, and shows 
its author to possess talents of a high order as a 
reasoner, and extensive acquirements as a schol- 
ar and bibliologist. 


TOINETTE: A Tale of the South. By 
Albin W. Tow p. 509, cloth. 
Fords, H Howard & 


Price $1. Nee Yorke | Fo. 
Hulbert. 


This is a revised edition of a volume pub- 
lished in 1874, under a nom de plume “ Henry 
Churton.”” It purports to be a photograph of 
scenes and incidents which had come under the 
writer’s notice during his residence in one of the 
Southern States, and, therefore, a faithful repre- 
sentation of Southern life and society. 

The author says of it : “‘ The story of Toinette is 
the delineation of romantic sentiment, having its 
root in slavery, but its flower and fruitage iu 
freedom. It is not concerned with slavery as 
a form of society, either to uphold or to destroy. 
As such, slavery was already extinct, and I had 
no desire to bestow a kick on the dead carcass. 
This story . . . . carefully traces only those 
unconscious influences which mold mental and 
moral qualities, and through which slavery still 
lives and dominates.” .... 

From these few quoted lines one would nat- 
urally infer a tendency to abstract musing or 
reflection on the part of the writer, and this is 
indicated by occasional asides here and there on 
topics which have nothirg in common with the 
plots of the story. 

In many respects—in the. most pronounced 
respect—the book is a protest against the princi- 
ples of slavery and the heritage of that system 
as it is found in the South. A thrilling narrative, 
with a commendable motive. 


FIGS AND THISTLES: A Western Story. 
By Albion W. Tourgee, a of “ Toinette, 
A Tale of the South.” 538, cloth. 
Price, $1. —- Howard. & x Hubert, Pub- 
lishers, New York 
The same facile ones is apparent in this book 

as in “Toinette.”” There is, however, less of 

the philosophical tone, and more of the story- 
teller. 

The scene -of “Figs and Thistles ” is largely 
laid in the “‘ Western Reserve’’ of Ohio, and it 
follows the fortunes of a barefooted orphan, 
through his boyhood, youth, love, successes in 
law, in Congress, and through the peculiar trials 
and temptations of a political carecr, which are 
quite inseparable from the life of him who accepts 
office. 


One peculiarity of the book is its “‘ prologue,” 
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which is a humorous sketch of the characters 
that are given places in its course, and of the 
supposed times and places wherein the scenes 
are laid. The first chapter gives us a portrait of 
the orphan in his early boyhood, and a rather 
startling encounter with a snake. The interest 
thus awakened in the readcr, especially one of 
youthful age, is well maintained throughout. 
The author shows a readiness in the use of the 
dialect or lingual mannerism of Western people. 
He also shows a fondness for dwelling on matters 
warlike, as he includes a chapter or two con- 
cerning our late civil trouble, as he does, also, 
in “ Toinette.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tas Kansas City Review oF SCIENCE AND 
InpustRY, edited by T. 8. Case, maintains the 
character which was conspicuous in its begin- 
ning, for energy and thoroughness in a new 
department of Western literature. 


Norta American Review, published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., shows no diminu- 
tion of vigor. The number for November is 
noteworthy on account of two or three articles, 
to wit: “The other side of the Woman Ques- 
tion,” a composite paper, in which the names 
of Mrs. Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton, Mr. 
Wendell Phillips, and T. W. Higginson appear, 
and, as wouid be expected, advocate Woman 
Suffrage ; and ‘‘ Malthusianism, Darwinism, and 
Pessimism,” in which the reader gets some ideas 
regarding these much-discussed theories in a 
somewhat concrete manner. 


Tae Famity CHRIsTIAN ALMANAC FoR 1880, 
Calculated for Boston, New York, Washington, 
Charleston; adapted for use throughout the 
country, with valuable scientific and useful 
hints. The astronomical calculations in equal, 
or correct time, by Prof. Geo. W. Coakley, of 
the University of New York. Published by the 
American Tract Society, New York. 

A neat and well illustrated calendar, suited to 
the use of households, 


Lrrretu’s Livrxe Ace. Current numbers of 
this enterprising weekly are received. The selec- 
tions from the best foreign and American litera- 
ture exhibit the usual good judgment and care 
of the editors. 


APPpLeTon’s RarLway AnD STeAM NAVIGATION 
Guipe. Current number at hand. Mr. G. F. 
Thomas, the editor and general traveling agent, 
has to be congratulated for the thoroughness 
which this usefal handbodk shows. 


Tse MeEpicaL PROFESSION AND ALCOHOL. 
The inaugural address, by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S8. Published by the National 
Temperance Society, New York. This is a pow- 





erful appeal to the great army of physicians to 
assist in the noble work of stemming the tide of 
intemperance in society. Of course the subject 
is treated scientifically, that being the only way 
by which scientific men may be brought to con- 
sider, with any degree of seriousness, this matter. 
It is a convenient little pamphlet for the reading 
of the busy practitioner, and we would recom- 
mend it as a paper which should have the widest 
possible circulation. Price 10 cents. 

MATHEMATICS rn A DrtemMmA. A paper upon 
“squaring the circle,” by Lawrence Sluter Ben- 
son. This is an elaborate exposition of the prin- 
ciples by which Mr. Benson reaches his con- 
clusions that the perimeter of the equivalent 
square is exactly equidistant between the 
squares circumscribed. and inscribed about a 
circle; the sides of all the squares being re- 
spectively parallel. 

Tue PotrTicaAL Democracy: By John Lord 
Peck; with the statement of the law of justice 
between capital and labor. Published by Ed- 
ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia. 

An able presentation of Mr. Henry C. Carey’s 
views on population, and the relations of capital 
and labor, and a strong argument for the rights 
of the industrial classes. 

An INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF FEVER: 
Being a contribution toward the study of the 
rational life of man. By R. T. Colburn, ‘The 
author attriutes the origin of fever, mainly to 
improprieties of diet, such improprieties con- 
sisting mainly in the use of articles as food 
which contain too much carbon. 

Tue American Burtper. A Journal of In- 
dustrial Art, and the ILLustrRaTED Woon-WorRK- 
ER, for joiners, cabinet-makers, stair-builders, 
carpenters, car-builders, etc. Both published 
in New York. These are monthlies which have 
won their way to the favor of mechanics by 
reason of their solid worth. We read the current 
numbers with much interest. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HumAN Brain. By Rev. 
Joseph Cook. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. An able exposition 
of the injurious effects of alcchol upon the brain 
and nervous system. It is scientific and rhetor- 
ical, and, altogether, a very eloquent effort. 
Price 10 cents. 

Tue Creeps or Curist. Which do you be- 
lieve? A Plea for Religious Honesty. By Rev. 
Jasper Douthit, of Shelbyville, Ill. Mr. Douthit 
in this takes a broad stand for the purity of the 
Church, and for the truth, as preached by the 
founder of Christianity. He wants less of creeds, 
and more of Christ, more straightforward, ear- 
nest, honest living, less professional purity and 
more devotion. He believes that the simple 
truth, as taught in the New Testament, can be 
followed, if people will. 
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